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BENJAMIN SILLIMAN. 


Tuere are few, if any, more eminent names recorded in the 
history of the physical sciences in America, than that of Benjamin 
Silliman. He was born, August 8th, 1779, at Trumbull, Fairfield 
county, Connecticut. Both his parents and grand-parents were 
of the higher class in society. His grandfather, who graduated at 
Yale College in 1727, was a distinguished lawyer, and judge of 
the Superior Court in Connecticut. His father, General Silliman, 
was also educated at the same institution, and for many years fol- 
lowed a similar profession, with superior success. When the war 
of the revolution broke out, abandoning the profession of the law, 
he hastily took up arms in his country’s defence. His energy and 
daring raised him into public notice, and he was soon appointed 
Brigadier General, to guard the coast in the county of Fairfield. 
His services, so timely and important, are justly regarded with 
admiration. 

With such examples before him, it was but natural to expect 
that young Silliman would lead a brilliant career. He was early 
prepared for Yale college, where he was admitted in 1792, at the 
age of fourteen, and graduated in 1796. While a member of col- 
lege he was distinguished for activity of intellect and extensive 
range of thought. Even before leaving college, a striking proof 
was given of his original and innate talent for lecturing—an inter- 
esting presage of future celebrity and usefulness. He was ap- 
pointed by an association of students to deliver a lecture on a 
subject to which he had not as yet, given attention. Though he 
had but little time for preparatior, his lecture was an admirable 
effort, and was regarded as a great triumph of youthful genius. 
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After graduating he studied law, at the same time also pursuing 
a wide and varied range of studies in various branches of know). 
edge. In 1799 he was chosen tutor in Yale college, and was 
admitted to the bar in New Haven county in 1802. 

The enterprize and energy of Dr. Dwight, procured the estab. 
lishment of a professorship in the then new and rapidly rising 
sciences of Chemistry and Mineralogy, and Mr. Silliman in 1802, 
was chosen professor. 

Mr. Silliman set out in his career a few years after Lavoiser 
had established the modern system of chemistry, and at about the 
same time with Sir Humphrey Davy and his compeers ; early in 
a period which may perhaps be considered the most brilliant in 
the history of the physical sciences. In the early years of this 
century, the admiration of the whole literary and scientific public 
of Europe was attracted to the astonishing discoveries then making 
in the chemical constitution of the material universe. The mys- 
terious constitution of all organized and unorganized matter, was 
daily unfolding through the labors of the great European chemists 
of the time. Not only the most studious, but the most aristocratic, 
wealthy, and fashionable portion of society in London and Paris 
were flocking to hear these discoveries announced in public lec- 
tures. But in this country the whole subject was yet to be intro- 
duced and public interest in it to be excited. Lectures had been 
but rarely given, and only in connection with the science of med- 
icine. None, with the exception of a small number of medical 
students, had any opportunity of acquiring even as much knowl. 
edge of the wonders of chemistry as is now possessed by boys and 
girls in many of our primary schools. 

For thirty years past no branch of the physical sciences has ex- 
cited so universal an interest in this country, and been studied 
with so much zeal and delight as this. Few intelligent persons 
are ignorant of its most important facts and doctrines. The pro- 
fessorship of chemistry has long been considered an indispensable 
department in every college of whatever rank, and in all our high- 
er academies. It is an established part of a complete female 
education; not only on account of the vast extent of the practical 
applications of chemistry, but for the sake of its expanding and 
ennobling influence, its effects in banishing superstition and su- 
perstitious feeling in connection with the wonders, laws and oper‘ 
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ations of nature, and in ilies the mind, through contemplation 
of the laws of the material world, to the Creator by whom they 
are establised and maintained. It is to such expanded and eleva- 
ted feelings that the study of chemistry owes its popularity, which 
has so long been maintained in this country, A mere operative 
chemist at the present day may be ranked as appropriately among 
manufacturers as among scientificmen. In Europe the compound- 
ers of medicine, are, to a great extent, styled chemists. By such 
men, chemistry is practised merely as a trade. A practical chem- 
ist may be considered as ranking with a machinist or a civil engi- 
neer. (Observe, we are speaking of established branches of knowl- 
edge, and practical professions in society.) Great inventors or 
discoverers in the arts or sciences, form a class by themselves, as 
those who make new accessions to the stock of knowledge in the 
world. Their character and reputation are little dependent upon 
the particular branch of knowledge or the arts to which they make 
accessions. Mere practical chemistry, followed as it is by so many 
men as a trade, perhaps would not be considered as holding so 
high a rank, as was the case fifty years ago. 

But Mr. Silliman’s services to his country and to society are of 
the highest kind. Through his enterprise, energy and enthusiasm, 
not only chemistry and its kindred sciences, but, to a great extent, 
the whole range of the natural sciences have been introduced 
among his countrymen, and a wide-spread zeal awakened in their 
pursuit. To him also we are indebted not a little, for that en- 
largement in the range of our established courses of education, 
and the elevated feelings with which these branches of knowledge 
are pursued in our seminaries of learning. May we not safely 
say, that, in no country, are low and groveling superstitions, and 
the narrow-minded prejudices of ignorance, less prevalent 
throughout the great body of society, than in the United States ? 
The more we reflect upon the necessary influence of this class of 
studies on the mind, the more we shall discover their value in 
improving the tone of thought and feeling in those who are en- 
gaged in the common pursuits of life. These studies, even if 
pursued to a small extent, train the mind, and may we not add, 
the heart, also, to sympathize with those great ideas of the Cre- 
ator which are expressed in the laws of the natural world. Sys- 
tematically, scientifically, and step by step do they lead us “ through 
nature up to natura’s God.” 
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Upon being, appointed to organize and establish this new 
department in Yale College, Mr. Silliman, after availing himself 
of all the resources afforded at home, immediately proceeded to 
Zurope. The enterprise and energy which he evinced in quali- 
{ying himself for his great work, was truly remarkable. He 
traveled extensively both in Great Britain and on the continent, 
making the acquaintance of the first scientific and literary men of 
the age. He afierwards published a journal of his travels jn 
Europe, which was pronounced by the highest literary authority 
in Great Britain, as one of the most successful efforts of American 
literature. . 

But his chief design in going to Europe was to acquaint himself 
with chemistry as taught by the great masters of the science. He 
accordingly studied it as a pupil of the ablest chemists of the day, 
in London, Edinburgh and Paris; taking pains to write out 
with the utmost care, notes of each lecture to which he listened, 
The zeal with which he pursued these studies was only equaled 
by the amount of knowledge he acquired. The minutest details 
given in the lecture-room were all treasured in his mind, 

In his lectures, the reminiscences of his old instructors have 
been particularly interesting. The friendship and intercourse 
which he established with eminent scientific men, in Europe, have 
been very useful to the cause of science in this country. Not 
only by means of his journal, but correspondence, Mr. Silliman 
has been a principal medium of communication between the 
science of Europe and that of America. 

As a lecturer, Mr. Silliman has been one of the most successful 
of the age. Many years ago, an intelligent Englishman, who had 
been accustomed to hear the ablest lecturers of London, at a time 
when Sir Humphrey Davy, Coleridge, and other most distin- 
guished literary and scientific men of the day, were delighting 
large audiences in London, gathered from the most intelligent 
classes of that metropolis, and at a time when public lectures 
were frequented with fresh zeal and enthusiasm, upon hearing 
Mr. Silliman lecture, testified most decidedly to his préeminent 
ability, compared with the eminent lecturers of England. In this 
country, throughout the whole of his protracted course, Mr. Silli- 
man has ranked highest in the estimation of the public. 

It is impossible to convey to those who have never listened to 
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him in the lecture-room more than a faint.idea of his extraordinary 
ability. We shall only hint at a few of his leading qualities, as 
they occur to us from personal recollections of him in the labo- 
ratory. Fluency, aptness and beauty of language, are always 
conspicuous in his lectures. Without any apparent effort, in an 
easy and graceful cadence, the words flow from his lips like notes 
from an organ; and to the richness and variety of tone which 
that instrument is capable of producing, his varied modulations 
may not inaptly be compared. From a soft and gentle, yet clear 
and distinct utterance, he sometimes rises to a lofty and sublime 
diction, carrying his audience along with him, until both orator 
and auditor are inspired, as it were, with feelings of awe and 
sublimity. His language is always well chosen. He has a word 
for every thought, and a thought for every word. He has a pro- 
fusion of ornament, accompanied with a profusion of ideas. He 
scatters flowers with a liberal hand, but with the flower is always 
found the fruit. It is the orange tree, rather than the apple, 
where the fruit and the blossom are seen growing on the same 
branch. 

He possesses remarkable originality and felicity of manner as 
aspeaker. While Professor Silliman imitates no one, there are 
many who attempt to imitate him. A professor in a distant col- 
lege, remarked that the professorship of Chemistry had been 
more sought after than any other professorship in our American 
colleges, each aspirant expecting to meet with a success like that 
of Mr, Silliman, and that thus far, all had been disappointed. Mr. 
Silliman’s age and experience place him on vantage ground. 
Then again, he has been the pioneer in this branch of scientific 
knowledge in our country. He needs no text-book to refresh his 
memory. He is familiar with all the old foot-paths in the scien- 
tific world, and his genius is ready at hand when he lectures, to 
carry his audience out into new and unexpected fields of thought. 
Like the magician’s wand, one stroke of his genius may reveal to 
the eye of the understanding, mysterious wonders in the chemical 
constitution of things. At the same time he is leading his hearers 
on in a way they know not, he does it as with a silken chord, 
gently conducting them on, step by step, from one point of grand- 
eur to another, until they find themselves transported into the 
region of the sublime, where fancy comes in to their aid, and mag- 
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nifies still more the beauty of the picture. His gestures, though 
few, are appropriate and easy. He stands in an erect position, 
moving about with the utmost grace and dignity. 

He is gifted with a ready memory. Whatever he has heard or 
read in connection with the subject he wishes to illustrate, seems 
always to be at his command. This enables him to connect with 
the driest details, so many amusing incidents that one is lured 
into admiration of them before he is at all affected with weariness, 
With professor Silliman, the past is as a living present, and the 
things of the past, are like to-day’s occurrences, all before the 
mind for fresh application. 

A glowing imagination also has free play throughout his lec- 
tures. It is not however of that wild disordered nature that out- 
runs all probability, but bold, picturesque and lively, such in short, 
as is an ornament to the real and an honor to the ideal. 

Another thing which characterises him is a moral and religious 
feeling causing him perpetually to rise from the facts and doctrines 
of science to heart-inspiring reflections in natural theology. Un- 
expectedly and at the suggestion of the moment, he will at any 
time rise from the exposition of a fact or law of chemistry, into a 
strain of elevated and glowing oratory, while setting forth some 
reflection in natural theology. This is done not with display or 
in an oratorical manner, but as it were unconsciously with a de- 
lightful simplicity and beauty of manner, with a poetical imagina- 
tion and a familiarity of delivery and the utmost beauty of lan- 
guage. 

He has a remarkable faculty of arousing activity of mind and 
a noble enthusiasm in young men. His success is most wonder- 
ful in bringing the minds of his youthful hearers and indeed of any 
miscellaneous popular audience, into a state of elevated and genial 
sympathy with those of men of genius and learning. He inspires 
the true scientific love and enthusiasm. The highest merit of a 
teacher consists in giving a genial love of knowledge, and in rais- 
ing the mind into those higher regions of thought and feeling in 
which the most eminent men in science and learning habitually 
dwell. All of this is true of Mr. Silliman. These are some of 
those qualities, which, to our mind, make him the prince of lec- 
turers, 

The fame of oral delivery must generally be but temporary. Mr. 
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Silliman is sure to be remembered to distant ages, as a chronicler 
and historian of science. The success of his journal for so many 
years is a surprising fact in the history of our period. He began 
with the most slender encouragement possible. In the earlier 
part of this enterprise several works of a similar character at dif- 
ferent times sprung up, all of which were short lived; Mr. Silli- 
man’s is now in its thirty-first year. When first projected it 
seemed impossible that such an enterprise should succeed, so few 
in the country were able to contribute to it. The journal always 
has been valued and encouraged in England. It has exerted a 
powerful and constantly increasing influence in multiplying the 
number of scieutific men in the country. It has been one of the 
chief causes of the great number of scientific men in this country 
who are attracting the attention of England, by their ability and 
success. As the journal has enlarged, contributors have increased 
in still greater proportion. For several years its publication has 
~ been bimonthly instead of quarterly. 

Mr. Silliman is well known as the author of several important 
scientific works in addition to his journal, and his books of travel. 
By far the most voluminous and perhaps the least methodical of 
any of his works is his chemistry. Its most important use is as a 
book of reference, for which it was undoubtedly compiled. It 
will not add, perhaps, to the reputation of its author, but it is im- 
possible that it should detract from it. He edited several Ameri- 
can editions of Bakewell’s Geology, and Henry’s Chemistry. 

One of the most interesting books of travel writen by Mr. Silli- 
man is that entitled “ Remarks made on a short tour between 
Hartford and Quebec, in the Autumn of 1819.” The spirited 
descriptions of this volume and the copious historical recollections 
of the numerous remarkable spots on the route render it as fasci- 
nating as a novel. It is decidedly a model, and will be studied 
by the tourist at the present day with pleasing profit. He will 
find its descriptions so true to the life, the imagery and beauty of 
language such a perfect semblance of the beautiful imagery of 
nature around him, that the one will seem to heighten the beauties 
of the other. Here we give an extract from the work, the de- 
scription of Monte Video, which, though written many years ago, 
will have a special interest at this time, on account of the recent 
decease of the late worthy proprietor of these grounds, the Hon. 
Daniel Wadsworth of Hartford. 
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“ After constantly ascending, for nearly three miles, we reached 
the highest ridge of the mountain, from which a steep declivity 
of a few rods brought us to a small rude plain, terminated at a 
short distance by the western brow, down which the same fine 
turnpike road is continued. From this plain, the traveler who 
wishes to visit a spot called Monte Video, remarkable for the 
extraordinary beauty of its natural scenery, will turn directly to 
the north, into an obscure road, cut through the woods by the 
proprietor of the place to which it conducts. The road is rough, 
and the view bounded on the east by the ridge, which, in many 
places, rises in perpendicular cliffs, to more than one hundred 
feet above the general surface of the summit of the mountain, 
On the west, you are so shut in by trees, that it is only occasion- 
ally, and for a moment, that you perceive there is a valley imme- 
diately below you. 

At the end of a mile and a half, the road terminates at a tenant’s 
house, built in the Gothic style, and through a gate of the same 
description, you enter the cultivated part of this very singular 
country residence. 

Here the scene is immediately changed. The trees no longer 
intercept your view upon the left, and you look almost perpen- 
dicularly into a valley of extreme beauty, and great extent, in 
the highest state of cultivation, and which, although apparently 
within reach, is six hundred and forty feet below you. At the 
right, the ridge, which has until now been your boundary, and 
seemed an impassable barrier, suddenly breaks off and disappears, 
but rises again at the distance of half a mile, in bold, grey masses, 
to the height of one hundred and twenty feet, crowned by forest 
trees, above which appears a tower, of the same color as the 
rocks. 

The space or hollow, caused by the absence of the ridge, or 
what may very properly be called the Jack bone of the mountain, 
is occupied by a deep lake, of the purest water, nearly a half a 
mile in length, and somewhat less than half that width. Directly 
before you, to the north, from the cottage or the tenant’s house, 
and extending half a mile, is a scene of cultiyation, uninclosed, 
and interspersed with trees, in the centre of which stands the 
house. The giound is gently undulating, bounded on the west 
by the precipice which overlooks the Farmington valley, and in- 
clining gently to the east, where it is terminated by the fine mar- 
gin of trees that skirt the lake. After entering the gate, a broad 
foot-path, leaving the carriage road, passes off to the left, and is 
carried along the western brow of the mountain, until passing the 
house, and reaching the northern extremity of this little domain, 
it conducts you, almost imperceptibly, round to the foot of the 
cliffs, on which the Tower stands, It then gradually passes down 
to the north extremity of the lake, where it unites with other 
paths, at a white picturesque building, overshadowed with trees, 
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standing on the edge of the water, commanding a view of the 
whole of it, and open on every side, during the warm weather, 
forming at that season, a delightful summer house, and in the 
winter being closed, it serves as a shelter for the boat. There is 
also another path which, beginning at the gate, but leading in a 
contrary direction, and passing to the right, conducts you up the 
ridge, to what is now the summit of the south rock, whose top 
having fallen off, lies scattered in huge fragments and massy ruins, 
around and below you. 

From this place you have a view of the leke, of the boat at an- 
chor on its surface, gay with its streamers and snowy awnings : 
of the white building at the north extremity of the water, and, 
(rising immediately above it,) of forest trees, and bold rocks inter- 
mingled with each other, and surmounted by the Tower. 

To the west, the lawn rises gradually from the water, until it 
reaches the portico of the house, near the brow of the mountain, 
beyond which, the western valley is again seen. 

To the east and north, the eye wanders over the great valley of 
Connecticut river, to an almost boundless distance, until the scene 
fades away, among the blue and indistinct mountains of Massachu- 
setts, 

The carriage road, leaving the two foot-paths, just described, 
at the gate, passes the cottage and its appendages, inclining at 
first down towards the water, and then following the undulations 
of the ground, where the ascent is the easiest, winds gently up 
to the flat on which the house stands, Along this road the house, 
the tower, the lake, etc. occasionally appear and disappear, through 
the openings in the trees; in some parts of it, all these objects are 
shut from your view, and in no part is the distant view seen, until 
passing through the last group of shrubbery near the house, you 
suddenly find yourself within a few yards of the brow of the 
mountain, and the valley with all its distinct minuteness, immedi- 
ately below, where every object is as perfectly visible, as if placed 
upon a map. Through the whole of this lovely scene, which ap- 
pears a perfect garden, the Farmington river pursues its course, 
sometimes sparkling through imbowering trees, then stretching in 
a direct line, bordered with shrubbery, blue, and still, like a elear 
canal, or bending in graceful sweeps, round white farm houses, 
or through meadows of the deepest green. e 

The view from the house towards the east, presents nothing 
but the lake at the foot of the lawn, bounded on the north and 
south by lofty cliffs, and on the opposite shore by a lower barrier 
of rocks, intermixed with forest trees, from among which a road 
is seen to issue, passing to the south along the brink of the water, 
and although perfectly safe, appears to form, from that quarter, a 
dangerous entrance to this retired spot. 

Everything in this view, is calculated to make an impression 
of the most entire seclusion; for, beyond the water and the open 
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ground in the immediate neighborhood of the house, rocks and 
forests alone meet the eye, and appear to separate you from all 
the rest of the world. But at the same moment that you are con- 
templating this picture of the deepest solitude, you may without 
leaving your place, merely by changing your position, see through 
one of the long Gothic windows of the same room, which reach 
to a level with the turf, the glowing western valley, one vast sheet 
of cultivation, filled with inhabitants, and so near, that with the 
aid only of a common spy glass, you distinguish the motions of 
every individual who is abroad in the neighboriug village, even 
to the frolics of the children, and the active industry of the do- 
mestic fowls, seeking their food, or watching over, and providing 
for their young. And from the same window, when the morning 
mist, shrouding the world below, and frequently hiding it com- 
pletely from view, still leaves the summit of the mountain in clear 
sunshine, you may hear through the dense medium, the mingled 
sounds, occasioned by preparations for the rural occupations of 
the day. 

From the boat or summer house, several paths diverge, one of 
which, leading to the north-east, after passing through a narrow 
defile, is divided into two branches; the first passes round th 
lake, and generally out of sight of it for a quarter of a mile, 
until, descending a very steep bank through a grove of ever- 
greens so dark as to be almost impervious to the rays of the sun, 
even at noon-day, it brings you suddenly and unexpectedly out 
upon the eastern margin of the water, into the same road which 
was seen from the opposite side, and from thence along it to the 
cottage, beyond the foot of the south rock. The other branch of 
the path, after leaving the defile, passes to the east side of the 
northern ridge, and thence you ascend through the woods to its 
summit, where it terminates at the Tower, standing within a few 
rods of the precipice. The Tower is a hexagon, of sixteen feet 
diameter, and fifty-five feet high ; the ascent of about eighty steps 
on the inside, is easy, and from the top, which is nine hundred and 
sixty feet above the level of the Connecticut river, you have at one 
view all those objects which have been seen separately from 
the different stations below. The diameter of the view in two 
directions, is more than ninety miles, extending into the neigh- 
boring States of Massachusetts and New York, and comprising 
the spires of more than thirty of the nearest towns and villages. 
The little spot of cultivation surrounding the house, and the lake 
at your feet, with its picturesque appendages of boat, winding 
paths and Gothic buildings, shut in by rocks and forests, compose 
the foreground of this grand Panorama. 

On the western side. the Farmington valley appears, in still 
greater beauty than even from the lower brow, ms is seen to a 
greater extent, presenting many objects which were not visible 
from any other quarter. On the east, is spread before you, the 
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great plain through which the Connecticut river winds its course, 
and upon the borders of which the towns and villages are traced 
for more than forty miles. The most considerable place within 
sight, is Hartford, where, although at the distance of eight miles 
in a direct line, you see, with the aid of a glass, the carriages 
passing at the intersection of the streets, and distinctly trace the 
motion and position of the vessels, as they appear, and vanish 
upon the river, whose broad sweeps are seen like a succession of 
lakes, extending through the valley. The whole of this magnifi- 
cent picture, including in its vast extent, cultivated plains and 
rugged mountains, rivers, towns and villages, is encircled by a 
distant outline of blue mountains, rising in shapes of endless va- 
riety.” 


The following description of Quebec, illustrates our author’s 
conciseness of style : 

“ Quebec, at least, for an American city, is certainly a very pe- 
culiar place. 

A military town—containing about twenty thousand inhabitants, 
—most compactly and permanently built—stone its sole materi- 
al—environed, as to its most important parts, by walls and gates, 
—and defended by numdrous heavy cannon, garrisoned by troops, 
having the arms, the costume, the music, the discipline of Eu- 
rope—foreign in language, features, and origin, from most of 
those whom they are sent to defend—founded upon a rock, and, 
in its highest parts, overlooking a great extent of country—be- 
tween three and four hundred miles from the ocean—in the midst 
of a great continent—and yet displaying fleets of foreign mer- 
chantmen, in its fine capacious bay--and shewing all the bustle 
of a crowded sea-port—its streets narrow—populous and winding 
up and down almost mountainous declivities—situated in the lati- 
tude of the finest parts of Europe—exhibiting in its environs, the 
beauty of an European capital—and yet, in winter, smarting with 
the cold of Siberia—governed by a people, of different language 
and habits, from the mass of the population—opposed in religion, 
and yet leaving that population without taxes, and in the full en- 
joyment of every privilege, civil and religious; such are some of 
the most prominent features, which strike a stranger in the city of 
Quebec.” 


Though he has reached that period of life when most men 
begin to feel the infermities of age, and the decline of mental 
vigor, Mr. Silliman still exhibits the freshness of manhood. His 
step is elastic and firm, and his voice has lost none of its richness 
of tone nor is it at all enfeebled. The college in which he has 
labored with such brilliant success for more than forty years, may 
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yet hope that his important services will long be continued to it, 
and science too, we trust, shall yet receive, as the result of his 
future labors in the cabimet and the laboratory, many rich acces- 
sions. 

Mr. Silliman possesses, in a great measure, those social qualities 
which are the ornament of domestic life and which render home 
the sweetest spot on earth. Some men of genius allow the duties 
of their profession to encroach upon the pleasures of the fireside, 
or to close, as it were, the avenue to the affections, which should 
brighten on the countenance of him who is the central light of 
the family circle. 

In addition to the refinement of the scholar, Mr. Silliman always 
bears in his person, carriage demeanor, even in his gait, and cer- 
tainly in his address, the perfect semblance of a polished gentle- 
man. Withthat indescribable air which at once assures the ob- 
server not only of his complete self-respect, but of his respect for 
others; with a figure, portly but not abese; with features cast in 
the mould of manly beauty, and a step, dignified and vigorous, he 
is at once remarked by the stranger for his personal advantages 
and the prepossession thus excited is almost or quite invariably 
followed by a feeling of regard and reverence even more credita- 
ble to its object. 

Not only does he possess these pleasing qualities of the man of 
society and the accomplishments of the man of science, but—more 
than all—he sustains the character of a consistent and exempliary 
christian. His piety, however, never wears an aspect of austerity; 
and why should it? It is of that serene and joyful cast, which 
makes the soul strong. With his fine thoughts on the grand study 
of the architecture of the world, generally called Geology, and on 
the subtle anaysis of the kingdom of matter, called Chemistry, he 
often weaves noble conceptions of the great religious truths of 
external nature, and renders most fervent tribute to the God who 
made the mysteries, which science seeks to solve. Although he 
is above all romantic ambition to become a martyr to science, he 
once distinctly said to his class, that he would “ as soon be taken 
away from life in the act of performing an experiment, as in his 
closet at prayer.” How natural is the wish of’ the writer in this 
connection, that the distinguished subject of this sketch may live 
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long before what the ancients called the “ atra dies,” shall come 
to visit him; which will, however, be to him rather the “ pre- 
claru dies” of Cicero, that illustrious’ day, when his soul shall suf- 
fer glorious expansion and incalculable knowledge shall be poured 


into faculties made infinite in eternity. 
‘ 


THOUGHTS OF A STRANGER WHILE RAMBLING 
THROUGH MOUNT HOPE CEMETERY.* 
I. 
Sweet sylvan Mount! home of yon city’s dead ! 
A stranger walks beneath thy leafy bowers: 
To whom the gloomiest grave-yard hath no dread, 
If hope but beam around, like budding flowers. 
’T is sweet, though floods the eye with crystal showers, 
To stroll where Death in holy quiet dwells ; 
Where roses bloom and myrtles climb the towers 
Affection placed, in nooks and flowery dells, 
To add, in graven lines, to memory’s golden spells. 


Il. 


Here nature vies with sweetly cultured art ; 
The wild-flower’s fragrance blendeth with the rose ; 
The bird’s soft carol melteth in the heart, 
And mingled charms the stricken soul compose. 
Fly Melancholy ! cheerless child of woes! 
’T is unbefitting here to hold thy sway. 
Thee, hope expels—hope that divinely glows 
In hearts made soft by mercy’s mellow ray— 
Love’s purely lucent flame that smiles amid decay. 





* The location of this beautiful cemetery, it is well known, is about one mile and a half 
south-east of the city of Rochester, N. Y. 
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III. 


Heart-soothing hope! light up yon cloud-cast brow 
That leans, in anguish, o’er that late-trimm’d grave. 

That garnered dust shall wake : Heaven’s changeless vow 
Hath made it sure, Death shall not long enslave. 
His reign must cease, and sorrow’s tumid wave 

Like wind-born billows, soon be lulled to rest. 
O’er the wan cheek, that bitter tears oft lave, 

Shall play love’s lambent light—that radiant guest 

Which warms the pallid cheek and cheers the darkened breast. 


IV. ; 


Though stranger here, I love, Mount Hope, to roam 
Thy rural paths that circle every hill. 
Thou’st grown almost familiar as my home, 
My cottage home beside the bounding rill. 
I ask no richer boon, when Sovereign will 
Shall summon me from life, than here to lie 
Beneath the violet beds or daffodil, 
That bloom so sweetly ’neath the summer sky ; 
Frail life’s fit emblems these, that blossom but. to die. " 


; v. 
Sweet Mount, adiew! earth’s duties urge me hence. 
Thy charms unwritten memory’s page shall grace. 
Each golden item, gathered by each sense, 
Thither transferr’d, time’s hand shal} ne’er efface. 
And as I journey o’er life’s little space, 
Like angel-whispers let these memories be, 
To lure me upward to that resting place 
God’s chosen find, beyond life’s restless sea ; 
Then gladly, sacred Mount, I'd yield this clay to thee. 




















MUSINGS IN FERRARA, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME.”’ 





Tuere are few sights more desolate than a half-deserted city. To 
walk where was once the busy tread of thousands, and witness 
only a solitude, seems to send back a chill upon the heart. Such 
were our feelings when, as the day was closing, we drove into the 
silent streets of Ferrara. There is no place we have seen in 
Italy, which impressed us with such a sense of desolation. To 
us, gathering our recollections from the page of history, it was 
associated with the remembrance of all that was gay and splen- 
did. Here for ages. ruled the princely House of Este, and 
their court was unsurpassed for its brilliancy in Southern Europe. 
And mingled with these things come recollections of Ariosto and 
Tasso—names which shall live when the members of princely 
houses have long been forgotten. 

But the glory of Ferrara passed away. Its royal court depart- 
ed, and letters found no patrons within its walls. In 1597, on the 
death of Alfonso II, it was attached to the Church by Clemens 
VIII, on the pretext that Cesar d’Este, the representative of 
the family in a collateral line, was disqualified by illegitimacy. 
Then a blight fell upon it. Its University decayed; its School of 
Art, which the ancient line of Princes had fostered, gradually 
became extinct; and with the departure of the high-born and 
chivalrous, vanished also that spirit of the Troubadours which had 
thrown a charm around the Court, and been the fountain of all 
that was elevated and elegant in poetry, and graceful and refined 
in modern life. Thus Ferrara became what we found it. Its 
hundred thousand inhabitants have diminished down to less than 
a quarter of that number, and these are collected in the centre of 
the city, or only thinly scattered over the outskirts, like a body in 
which the vital energy has deserted: the extremities, Around the 
walls éverything seemed to be as deserted as at Pompeii. The 
2 
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grass is growing on the pavement of its wide streets ; its magnifi- 
cent palaces are untenanted and falling into decay; while the 
wild vine winds its way up through the broken doors and win- 
dows, and clambers over the stair-cases and balconies, wreathing 
them with its festoons. Everything, however, even in ruin, has an 
air of courtly grandeur in accordance with the ancient celebrity 
of the city; and as the carriage drove on through the melancholy 
solitude, we could not but repeat to ourselves those lines of 
Byron : 
“Ferrara! in thy wide and grass-grown streets, 

Whose symmetry was not for solitude, 

There seems, as ’twere, a curse upon the seats 

Of former sovereigns, and the antique brood 

Of Este, which, for many an age, made good 

Its strength within thy walls, and was of yore 

Patron or tyrant, as the changing mood 

Of petty power impell’d, of those who wore 

The wreath which Dante’s brow alone had worn before.” 

Directly opposite to our hotel stands the massive pile that was 
once the Ducal Palace, now the residence of the Cardinal Legate, 
It is a large building, defended at its angles by large towers, while 
its broad moat and draw-bridge speak to us of feudal times, 
There are, however, few traces remaining within of its Ducal 
grandeur, but it wears an air of melancholy, in accordance with 
the deserted aspect of the city. You may wander through its 
lofty apartments, and all seem to bring before you the desolation 
of a ruined race, and the neglect of centuries. The paintings by 
the masters of the Ferrarese school, with which they were for- 
merly decorated, have entirely disappeared, except on the ceilings 
of the ante-chamber, and the saloon of Aurora, which have pre- 
served their paintings by Dosso Dossi. 
In 1817, Lord Byron came to Ferrara, and writes to a friend; 

“ Ferrara is much decayed and depopulated, but the castle still 
exists entire, and I saw the court where Parasina and Hugo were 
beheaded.” The tragedy to which he refers, is related by the 
old Italian historians, as occurring in this very palace in 1405, 
and is mentioned by Gibbon in his “ Antiquities of the House of 
Brunswick.” The narrative arrested the attention of Byron, and 
his genius has invested the gloomy fortress with an interest which 
most had never felt, until they read his Parasina. The story is 
told in afew words. The Prince of Este had married a lady — 
much younger than himself, and who had been originally destined 
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for his favorite natural son Ugo. He discovers a criminal attach- 
ment between them, and with the sternness of Brutus, condemns 
his son to be beheaded before the eyes of his paramour. And 
we doubt whether Byron ever wrote anything more rich in poetic 
genius, than his version of this sintple narrative. The very open- 
ing is soft and voluptuous, in a series of touches bringing before 
us a perfect picture of an Italian evening, yet still tinged with 
that indescribable air of sadness which is felt through the whole 
poem : 
“Tt is the hour when from the bonghs 

The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 

It is the hour when lovers’ vows 

Seem sweet in every whisper’d word ; 

And gentle winds, and waters near, 

Make music to the lonely ear. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 

And in the sky the stars are met, 

And on the wave is deeper blue, 

And on the leaf a browner hue, 

And in the heaven that clear obscure, 

So softly dark, and darkly pure, 

Which follows the decline of day, 

As twilight melts beneath the moon away. 

But it is not to list to the waterfall 

That Parasina leaves her hall.” 


But this is a record of guilty passion, and is not its influence 
therefore injurious? Is it not weaving the rich veil of poetry 
about crime, and thus, as it were, rendering it attractive by the 
magic touch of genius? We confess we think not so? The 
question was warmly debated thirty years ago, when the poem 
first appeared, and it was well argued at that time, by an anony- 
mous writer in Blackwood, that the moral of the tragedy is pre- 
served by the very rapidity with which punishment follows in the 
steps of crime. We scarcely have a single glance at the guilt 
before there comes the quick retribution. We have scarcely had 
time to condemn the sinning son, when we are hurried to the trial 
and the instant execution. 

“ Hark! the hymn is singing— 
The song of the dead below, 
Or the living, who shortly shall be so ! 
For a departing being’s soul 
The death-hymn peals, and the hollow bells kuoll : 
He is near his mortal goal ; 
Kneeling at the Friar’s knee ; 


Sad to hear—and piteous to see— 
Kneeling on the bare, cold ground, 
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With the block before, and the guards around, 
And the headsman with his bare arm ready, 
That the blow may be both swift and steady ; 
Feels if the axe be sharp and true, 

Since he set its edge anew ; 

While the crowd in a speechless circle gather 
To see the son fall by the doom of the father !” 


And so it is with Parasina. All recollection of her guilt is lost 
in the dreary contemplation of her uncertain fate. History 
declares that she, too, was beheaded after her lover ; but perhaps 
the poet has rendered the story more impressive by leaving her 
end shrouded in mystery. We last hear of her at the execution, 
and as the axe falls on the block with a dull and sullen sound, 


‘* what cleaves the silent air 
So madly shrill, so passing wild? 
That, as a mother’s o’er her child 
Done to death by sudden blow, 

To the sky those accents go, 

Like a soul’s in endless woe. 
Through Azo’s palace-lattice driven, 
That horrid voice ascends to heaven, 
And every eye is turned thereon ; 
But sound and sight alike are gone! 
it was a woman's shriek—and ne'er 
In madlier accents rose despuir ; 
And those who heard it as it past, 
In mercy wished it were the last.” 





In that moment of unutterable agony, there must have been an 
amount of suffering condensed, which made a fit retribution for 
the guilt resting on her. Then the curtain falls, and her future 
history is left to the imagination. 


** Parasina’s fate lies hid 

Like dust beneath the coffin lid ; 
Whether in convent she abode, 

And won to Heaven her dreary road 

By blighted and remorseful years 

Of scourge, and fast, and sleepless tears ; 
Or if she fell by bowl or steel, 

For that dark love she dared to feel ; 

Or if upon the moment smote, 

She died by tortures legs remote ; 

Like him she saw upon the block, 

With heart that shared fife headsman’s shock, 
In quicken’d brokenness that came 

In pity to her shatter’d frame, 

None knew—and none can ever know; 
But whatsoe’er her end below, 

Her life began and closed in woe !” 
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But the whole poem teaches throughout the sme lesson of 
retribution. It reached still higher than the guilty pair. There 
is a retribution which came even to the proud father on his throne, 
and made him realize that in this tragedy he was himself only 
reaping the reward of his own early sins. It is only inculcating 
a lesson which the world has marked from the earliest time. It 
is the lesson which pervades some of the old Greek tragedies, 
when they set forth the darkness of that righteous visitation which 
hangs over the fated house of Atticus. It is a retribution moving 
with “a foot of velvet, but a hand of steel,” tracking the family 
from generation to generation, until its time had come, and the 
blow was struck. It was heard in that voice which announced 
with prophetic solemnity to Agamemnon, the approaching and 
inevitable darkness of his fate : 





“ The gather’d guilt of elder times 
Shall re-produce itself in crimes ; 
There is a day of vengeance still— 
Linger it may—but come it will.” 


So, as we said, life always is, and so it was with the House of 
Este. For years Ugo had been the pride of his father’s heart, 
his companion in festival and fray, charging by his side in battle, 
as he himself describes it : 


“* We, all side by side, have striven, 
And o’er the dead our coursers driven ; 
My spurs have lanced my courser’s flank 
Before proud chiefs of princely rank, 
When charging to the cheering cry 
Of ‘Este and of victory !’” 


And now the very instrument of his agony is this son of the 
betrayed Bianca; and the emotion with which Agamemnon lis- 
tened to the awful chorus of the Greek tragedy we have already 
quoted, could not have been more powerful than those which 
shook the troubled spirit of Azo, when, before his tribunal of 
judgment, his son uttered the declaration : 


“ Thou gavest, and may’st resume my breath, 
A gift for which I thank thee not; 
Nor are my mother’s wrongs forgot ; 
Her slighted love and ruined name, 
Her offspring’s heritage of shame. 
See what thy guilty love hath done! 
Repaid thee with too like a son!” 
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These were our musings on that April night in Ferrara, when 
we beheld from our window the massive castle, within whose 
walls this tragedy was acted, and the still and solemn moonlight 
fell in glory on each pinnacle and tower, while the broad shadows 
gave an added massiveness to the walls, and depth to the moat, 
which like a serpent wound around them. 





THE MISANTHROPE. 





BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





Day after day passed by him, like the clouds, 
Wild, dark and stormy, urged on by the blast ; 
His life was a drear waste ; the future black, 

The present nought but sorrow. When he waked, 
He sickened at the thought of dragging through 
The hours till midnight gave him rest again. 
Shadow on shadow blackened o’er his path ; 

He felt that utter withering of the heart 

Which made him turn from life and long to die. 
Day was a dim grey waste of sky above, 

And man an animated mass below, 

A breathing wilderness that swept him by 

Like bubbles on the surface of a stream. 

He cared not for them, they cared nought for him. 
And night—Oh ! gloomy, melancholy night, 
Gemmed with the myriad solemn eyes of stars ! 
Night hid, ’tis true, mortality from sight, 

But then his thoughts fed, Acteon like, on his heart ; 
And when his head upon his pillow sank, 

Sleep brought but phantoms, mocking at the fool 
Who trusted hope, and found her fruit but ashes. 


He wandered 'mid the busy throngs around, 
Feeling no interest in their griefs or joys. 
Eyes cast their love-light into other eyes, 
Voices spake music in reply to tones 
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Breathed in the moonlight—wild ambition urged 

On to high deeds, and at the shrine of home, 
Content, blue eyed and golden haired, smiled sweet, 
Whilst he, though moulded of the self same clay, 
Viewed every scene around without a throb 

Of sympathy, but feeling all the while 

Chained to the stern, cold rock of destiny, 

The hungry vulture feeding on his heart. 


The seasons changed unheeded. Winter’s snow 
Fell pure and soft and light as Innocence 

Ere the world sees and taints it at a glance ; 

The dark, wild grandeur of the storm swept o’er, 
And the fierce blasts made nature quake with fear ; 
The laughing spring came dancing o’er the earth, 
Showering her buds, and singing in sweet glee ; 
The golden summer, with her blazing sun, 

Her leaves, her flowers, her sunsets, streams and winds, 
Proud, gorgeous autumn, with his waving grain, 
His harvest gatherings and his reaper-songs, 

All woke no joyous change in him. 


The moonlight, broad, and rich, and beautiful, 

Bathed him, but gave not those sweet, gentle thoughts 
That thrilled him in his youth. Oh, for those hours 
Which circled by him like gay warbling birds, 

When hope was like the almond, and each joy 

An amaranth, when the feelings of his heart 

Came sparkling upward like rich rosy wine 

Within a golden chalice ; but the world, 

Blear-eyed, harsh-voiced, with its strong iron-grasp, 
Rent the sweet harp that breathed forth gentle sounds, 
And left a broken and discordant frame. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE CHARACTER OF 
RICHARD HOOKER. 





BY A. N. L. 





Ir time be only a part of the process by which greatness is 
evolved from the human soul, it is yet less when viewed with re- 
ference to greatness once established. At best, only an accident 
in the unfolding of high moral and spiritual forces, it quite loses 
the dignity of this relation when those forces have achieved their 
work, and assumed a positive, recorded attitude. All greatness 
worthy of the name, is but an aggregate of developed moral forces, 
which, while they work in time, transcend it. It is a voice from 
the moral order of the world, poured through the medium of an 
individual nature; a voice spoken from that part of human nature 
which is ever sunned by the favor of Heaven. Hence when de- 
livered in time, true greatness no more shares its mutations, than 
the original whence it sprang. It has the universality and immor- 
tality of the moral order of which it is a part, and an expression. 
Time has only two offices to perform respecting greatness. It 
serves as a condition of its development ; and it acts as the elimi- 
nater of all fleeting and accidental elements which, of necessity, 
interweave themselves with the process of development. Great- 
ness developing, needs time ; greatness developed, is independent 
of time. For when developed it is in some sense stript of its in- 
dividual type, and reabsorbed into the moral order of which it is 
always a constituent part. 

It is for this reason that great men, who long ago departed 
hence, seem to constitute a perpetual presence to the onflowing 
generations of the race, a very cloud by day and pillar of fire by 
night. The lapse of time cannot make them distant, because they 
are above its reach. They have entered into and become a part 
of the order, which moulds and directs all. They are as familiar 
to the succeeding states and moods of collective humanity, as the 
laws and forces which control the tides, and the sun, numbers and 
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quantities. They are no more estranged from us by the vicissi- 
tudes of religious and political life, than are the stars by the masses 
of vapor which roll beneath them. Homer is as near to us as to 
the Greeks of the time of Pericles. The mellow light of Plato’s 
nius has in no way diminished or receded. As it rested upon 
the early fathers of the church, so now it rests upon us. Dante, 
Angelo and Raphael, still walk with the race, perpetually disci- 
plining its steps to sublimer, holier measures, and adjusting its 
mien to a more heavenly mould. These considerations will fur- 
nish all the apology we wish to make, for calling attention through 
an article of this sort, to the name of Hooker, a name which if 
any, has its place fixed in the memory of the world. It is well 
sometimes to turn from those moving about us in the living pre- 
sent, great though they be, to the grand old countenances, which 
look down from the cloud of witnesses by which we are encom- 
passed. It is well to turn occasionally from the contemplation of 
the types of greatness which we have, to those which we have 
not, to those, which, framed under other and more adverse times, 
have a fuller cast, a stouter fibre and a braver, loftier look. 
There is no age but accomplishes something, but has some sort of 
greatness, some sort of claim upon the sympathy of the ages fol- 
lowing. There is no age but has tendencies and impulses, re- 
quiring to be corrected, currents of achievement needing to be 
purified, enthusiasms and aspirations, needing to be brought under 
restraint, To ascertain what these are, and how they are to be 
valued, corrected, purified and restrained, what way more sim- 
ple and easy than to scan the best features of other times as gath- 
ered up and concentrated in the greatness of master spirits—to 
use the illustrious and the good of other days, as mirrors in which 
may be seen and read the sort of language spoken by the pre- 
sept and the nature of the impress which it is leaving upon the 
world. This is the use we shall now make of the name of Hooker. 
We do not propose to draw a formal comparison of the moral 
drift of Hooker, which was certainly the most lofty and compre- 
hensive of his day, with that of the present; nor to plant side by 
side the type of greatness which he wrought out, and the type 
most commonly admired in our own day. We have an earnest and 
sincere admiration of the former; and we wish to tell the reason 
on which it is grounded. We love the impress which it stamped 
upon humanity, and we wish to trace its lineaments to bring out 
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its most conspicuous lights and shades. This attitude is assumed 
in order that the desired tribute of love and admiration may be 
paid without bringing down from the serene atmosphere in which 
it dwells, the memory of the “ clarum et venerabile nomen,” and 
soiling it by contact with the differences, the disputes, and the 
struggles of the present. The inferences, the lessons, the admo- 
nitions to be drawn from the points which we shall notice in the 
character of Hooker, will readily suggest themselves to the reader, 
and will be possessed of a force, greater or less, as he may chance 
to look upon the intellectual, moral and religious aspects of his 
own time. 

The constituent elements of Hooker’s’ greatness may be most 
easily come at, by ascertaining how he stood concerning certain 
fundamental modes of doing and thinking, of resisting and achiey- 
ing, of conserving and innovating ; modes about which there has 
never been perfect unanimity of opinion, and yet, for or against 
which all men must act, who would influence the aspects of the 
world. What then, let us briefly inquire, was his attitude as to 
those religious, social and philosophical movements of humanity, 
which in some shape, inform and guide and control every age t 

At no time, since apostolic days, has Christianity been fully and 
perfectly brought to bear upon the world. There are always 
certain features which assume such prominence as to obscure 
others. In the zealous assertion of some doctrines, others equally 
essential, fall into neglect. In fostering a vigorous growth of 
some virtue, others equally important are left to languish. Thus 
by the same process, men develop and cramp, energzie and para- 
lyze. Christianity is so vast a fact, so infinite a truth, so measure- 
less a revelation, that it overpowers the faculty of expression, 
even more than it transcends the faculty of comprehension. Like 
the horizon, it can be seen only in segments. It would seem that 
but one, or at least but a few of these, are fully disclosed to the 
vision of single generations. This has given rise to the long line 
of conflicts, of which gacred history is but little more than a record. 
What one generation forgets. another labors to revive, and in the 
process itself, loses sight of what yet another must in turn strug- 
gle to bring forward. To reach completeness, wholeness of view, 
and oneness of life and teaching, is ever the aim of Christian hu 
manity. In this work it always adopts one of two methods. It: 
always advances in the line of invention, or the line of restoration, 
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It seeks to accomplish its end by one of two classes of means, by 
the class which has been from the beginning, which accompanied 
the introduction of the faith, and has ever moved contemporane- 
ous with it, or by that which changes with the changing aspects 
of the world, and has its origin in the invention of the human un- 
derstanding. If it adopt the first class, then in the work of re- 
storing what is lost, or reviving what is dead, will it draw around 
itself the shadow of venerable authorities, and look anxiously to 
the recorded experience of the world, it will move along the path 
of ancient and positive revelation, and cling trustingly to the great 
objective guides which men have been forced to heed in widely 
different conditions of life, and stages of advance. But if it adop. 
the second class, it will attempt to restore and to revive, by inven- 
tive processes by a farther abandonment of old positions, and by 
framing new schemes, upon novel principles, schemes whose 
thoroughly modern air shall banish every remnant of antiquity 
It will labor to restore the old, or what is lost, by inventing the 
new or what has never before formed a part of the Catholic sys- 
tem. For criteria of judgment based upon the wisdom of succes- 
sive generations, and constituting a sort of effluence from the rea- 
son of universal man, it will substitute the notions, the opinions, 
and subjective impressions of the individual understanding. For 
the voice of the collective past, and the original witness of primi- 
tive days, it will substitute the voice of a shifting present, and the 
testimony of the insolated intellect. This last has been the method 
by which Christian humanity, since the reformation has labored 
to reach oneness and completeness of life and doctrine. In saying 
this we make only a general statement which we are aware ad- 
mits of many an important modification. 

This last method was not the method of the “ judicious ” Hooker. 
Though he lived at a time when of all others there was most to 
prune away as being useless, and most to revive as being dead, 
yet, he uniformly and tenaciously adhered to the traditional type 
of the faith, or that mould of life and doctrine which was framed 
by the associated wisdom and experience of the past, once forsak- 
ing this for the ideal type, or that framed by the separate, inde- 
pendent judgements of the private understanding. He sought 
for old, not new positions; and amid the fluctuating phenomena of 
the religious world, he was content to submit his reasonings and 
his notions, to the ancient formula, guod semper, quod abique, quod 
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ab omnibus. And there was no other rejuvenescence of Christian 
truth, which he cared to labor for, than that which could be derived 
from the cleansing waters of apostolic founts. 

What, let us now inquire, was the stand point, whence Hooker 
was wont to look upon the phenomena of political society ; what 
according to him is the nature of the state ; how and to what ex- 
tent is the life of the individual blended with the life of the mass, 
Ultimately there are but two ways of viewing the state. Accord- 
ing to the one, it is the creature of man, and is human ; according 
to the other, it is the creature of God and is divine. According 
to the one, it is a mere aggregation of individual units, subject 
only to self-enacted laws, and in which the will of a numerical 
majority is the Supreme authority. According to the other, it js 
in the last analysis an idea patterned after a form as holy and 
immutable as that of the family; an idea whose outward shape 
and dress may change with the accidents of human condition, and 
may be regulated by human judgment ; but whose inner life and 
soul, are above, and may not be touched by these. It has an or- 
ganic life independent of the several lives of which it is composed, 
or in other words it has a life, which, amid the perpetual flux of 
its component elements, preserves the principle of continuity and 
identity. It has a voice and a law; it has a will, supreme over 
those of a fluctuating, physical majority. 

This last was the view of Hooker. He believed the Siate to 
be as much an institution of Heaven as the family, and its disci- 
pline to be so ordered as to be at once only that of the family 
enlarged and transfigured, and a mode of probation of the faith 
and will of man: of the faith, because claiming an authority 
which would counsel submission under circumstances where the 
right to resist would be deferred only on the ground of duty to 
God, of the will, because subordinating through obedience, its 
depraved severalty and discordance to a principle of unity, work- 
ing in a political form. He believed the State to be a divinely 
established mould for shaping human character, and the law of 
its growth to be organic, not operative: or in other words, he 
believed its growth to be the result of expansion from a fixed 
centre, not of a process of external accretion. These two 
modes of viewing the State are the tests of all statesmanship. 
They are the starting points of vast and complicated systems of ' 
practical legislation, which move toward the same end, indeed, 
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but through widely different means. To say that a man who is 
at all great, adopts one of these in preference to the other, 
goes far toward deciding the particular cast of his greatness; 
for it shows his drift on one of the most important subjects that 
can engage human attention. 

The third constituent element of Hooker’s type of greatness 
may be seen by ascertaining his positiou in the sphere of phi- 
losophy : and here we must necessarily be brief. By attributing 
to Hooker a position in this field of thought, we do not mean to 
imply that he occupied one in any way definite, or publicly ex- 
pressed, or that he professed any consciously formed system. 
He had, as has every great soul, a certain philosophical tone, 
a bias toward some particular method of solving the ever recur- 
ring problems which gather about this mortal state. It is this, 
and this only, that we wish to come at. To which, then, of the 
great divisions of all philosophical systems did Hooker incline, 
to spiritualism, to mysticism, or to materialism? To the first, 
we reply, unhesitatingly. To show this, no labored proof is 
needed. It is enough to refer to a single fact; namely, his uni- 
form recognition of the distinction between reason and the un- 
derstanding—a distinction whose neglect has flooded the world 
with shallow metaphysics, and exposed to the cavils of scepticism 
the sublimest mysteries which the Christian Faith proposes for 
human belief. This distinction pervades every part of the works 
of the judicious Hooker. It is the informing, vital spirit. So 
thoroughly does it possess him, that he often, while engaged in 
strictly theological investigation, travels far back into the shadowy 
realms where Plato’s genius wrought, and gathers about him 
those high mystical intuitions into the secret place of life and 
being, which have ever been at once the glory and the delight of 
earth’s noblest spirits. Our space is too brief to say more on 
this point or to attempt to show how the comprehensiveness, the 
subtlety and dignity of the master mind of antiquity were re- 
vived in the genius of Hooker. They both walked along the 
shores of “that immortal sea which brought us hither” the one 
by the torch-light of wandering tradition, the other by the flam- 
ing splendors of the Christian dispensation. They both repeated 
through a heavenly rhetoric, the awful voices uttered there, and 
both haye a presence in the world’s story not to be put by. With 
Plato, Hooker believed that the living soul of man derives its 
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light from a higher source than the dying body: that it is dow- 
ered with a stock of knowledge looking above and beyond this 
world,—ideas of truth, duty, order, goodness, which are the fun. 
damental laws of its being, the luminous centres of thought, 
the very energy which shapes the impression of the senses, 
and bridge over the abyss between the regions of spirit and 
matter. And as this belief prepared Plato to recognise, in him- 
self and also in all about him, an indiscriminate and transcendant 
power which he called, an energeia, so it prepared the mind of 
Hooker to recognise the same power working in bolder forms— 
in the world of grace—a power which Revelation has named 
the Eternal Spirit of Truth—and to receive in all their fulness, 
not only the doctrinal and preceptive teachings of the Divine 
Faith,—but also the sacramental, or those which represent the 
Church on earth to be one vast sacrament, through which she 
works upon the souls of men, the third person of the Trinity. 
In one word, this belief prepared him to recognize, in Chris- 
tianity, not only a doctrine and a precept, which mainly appeal 
to the logical faculty, and aim to convince, but also an energy, & 
force, spiritual in its nature, and of course transcending any 
mere intellectual conception,—a sort of preparation, we may 
add, which but too many of the theologians of past and present 
days have not had. 

It has been our aim, in what we have written, to bring to- 
gether a few of the constitutional elements of what is believed 
to be the highest order of human greatness, The points alluded 
to have been used only as exponents, of a moral and intellectual 
tendency—(for in this, not in specific acts, or thoughts, is charac- 
ter embodied)—of an underflow of soul, which is attuned to the 
moral order of the world, and times its movements by those of’ 
the divine forces which Heaven has vouchsafed to man for his 
regeneration—an underflow which, when it rushes up to human 
sight, issues in a type of greatness which is the blended result of 
genius, learning and piety—poised upon principles (some have 
been named) that lie at the very heart of natural and revealed 
truth. 

With this species of greatness—as a lofty representative of 
which, only, have we spoken of the venerable Hooker, we have 
no wish to compare a certain sort most in favor now. We will 
name a few of its features, and leave the inferences to the reader. 
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It is inventive,—eager for novelty of doctrine and life. It is ag- 

essive,—not satisfied with the powers that be, preferring the 
pride of independence, to the humility of obedience, measuring 
human advance, rather by the extent to which Rights are asserted 
and guaranteed, than by the extent to which Duties are per- 
formed,—and shaping its path through the tumults and phrenzies 
of revolutions, rather than through exercises of faith and acts of 
submission. It is sceptical, doubting all, challeaging proof for 
all, spurning mystery and wonder as aliens in the common- 
wealth of the soul. It is prudential, esteeming its chief glory 
to consist in adapting means to ends, in discerning the safe and 
the expedient, rather than the true and the just, with the spiritual 
hazards which attend them. Might we not say, in one word, it is 
“of the earth, earthy?’ This is not the only sort of greatness 
the world now has, or appreciates,—far from it; but it is the 
kind which receives the largest share of popular admiration. 








NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEADS. 





BY E. G. B. 





There are happy, quiet homesteads, that smile ’mid light and shade, 
Scattered over dear New England, in every vale and glade, 

They crown the verdant hill-top, in plain and dell they stand, 

Those happy, quiet homesteads, the glory of our land. 

I am thinking of a dwelling in a green and quiet nook, 

Where the air is ever vocal with the babbling of the brook, 

With the music of the zephyr, that murmurs through the leaves, 
And the twittering of the swallows that hover round its eaves, 

By the elm and chestnut shaded, with the sloping lawn before, 

And the roses and the woodbine that cluster round the door. 
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It is a low-roofed cottage, half nestled ’mid the trees, 
There is music ever round it, the tones of birds and bees, 
It is a low-roofed cottage, of brown and sombre hue, 
You may see it by the road-side, the chestnut’s branches through; 
You may see the moss-grown bucket, upraised the well beside, 
And the little rural gardens, the cottage matron’s pride ; 
The green and waving tassels of the young and tender grain, 
In the blessed sunlight smiling, all fresh with summer rain ; 
The graceful undulations of yonder verdant hill, 
And the deep green woods that crown it so darkly wild and still. 


Then the green, far-speading meadow, so shady and so cool, 

And the foot-path trod across it, where the children go to school, 

Those happy cottage children, wita their tiny shouts of glee, 

With their merriment and laughter, so innocent and free, 

That happy childish laughter, that gushes up as gay 

As the tinkle of the brooklet that leaps across their way. 

They are sturdy little urchins, these brave New England boys; 

They are blest with freedom’s birth-right, and freedom’s countless 
joys; 

You may see it in their bearing, in their fearless open glance, 

And the honest independence in each sun-burnt countenance. 


Then the maidens of New England, these merry girls of ours, 
That bloom within the homestead, its loved and cherished flowers. 
Say, where are merrier glances, or lovelier lips and eyes, 

Than these which hover round us, ‘neath dear New England skies? 
And where are trusting spirits more true and pure than theirs, 
And who ’s a nobler birth-right, than her’s she proudly shares ? 
Those rights our fathers fought for, a soil no slave has trod, 

A free, untrammelled conscience, a right to worship God ; 

And whose proudest, purest honor she feels it is to be 

The cherished wife, the daughter, the mother of the free, ! 


Oh, happy, happy homestead, my spirit round you clings ; 

Ye live in memory ever, amid its treasured things ; 

With beauty blooming round you, in spring’s soft gladsome hours, 
As ye smile in light and shadow, amid our new-clad bowes, 

Or in the golden summer, that festive summer time, 

When a thousand flowers are round you, in all their blushing prime, 
Or in the merry harvest, when the autumn’s golden grain 

Is borne amid your meadows upon the lumbering wain, 

Or in the depths of winter, when round the fireside hearth, 

The household band has gathered, with song. and oy. and mirth, 
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In climes beyond the ocean their stately homes may stand, 

Their dark old feudal castles, their towers so stern and grand, 

And battlement, and fortress, in stately strength may rise, 

Drawn dark, and stern, and boldly, against Old England's skies ; 

But dearer, lovelier, fairer, though humble ye may be, 

Those happy, happy homesteads shall ever smile for me. 

Long amid our quiet valleys may these in beauty stand, 

The homes of happy freemen, the glory of our land ; 

Smile still, oh, skies of Freedom, upon our quiet bowers ! 

A health to dear New England, and those happy homes of ours. 
New Haven, July, 1848. 





THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 





BY J. T. HEADLEY, AUTHOR OF “‘ NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS,” 
“THE SACRED MOUNTAINS,” “ WASHINGTON AND HIS GEN- 


ERALS,” ETC., ETC. 





Mr. Heaptey has approved himself one of our most prolific as 
well as most popular authors. Such 2 series of books appearing 
in sueh rapid succession, written with so much life and spirit, and 

« commanding sueh an extensive and immediate sale, is unquestion- 
able evidence of something, which, however some mmy affect to 
depreciate, all of us would most willingly possess. That the 
author is a man of real substance and bottom, is farther evident, 
in that his last book is his best. If the spring had not @ good 
deal of depth, so much dipping would be sure to draw up some 
mud. Mr. Headley’s books certainly heve faults ; but it is wor- 
thy of remark that their faults are not of such @ kind as to 
promote their sale; they do not appeal to any of those vulgar 
and vicious passions, whereby an undeserved, and therefore 

unstable popularity is so often gained ; indeed, their faults are 
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such that they may be safely said to be popular in spite of them, 
not in consequence of them. For example, there are many 
grammatical, and some historical inaccuracies in them; but their 
success, as it cannot reasonably be attributed to any of these, 
must obviously be owing to some merit or merits which counter. 
balance, and more than counterbalance them. Moreover, if 
any one thing more than another characterizes the American 
people, those to whom and for whom Mr. Headley writes, it is the 
love and worship of freedom, secured by republican institutions ; 
and it is absurd to suppose that he succeeds by representing 
Cromwell and Napoleon as apostles of freedom, since we all 
know, and cannot but know, that those two were among the most 
determined and most successful enemies of freedom the world 
has ever known. 

The truth is, men read Mr. Headley because he keeps them 
awake ; by his glowing enthusiasm and graphic power he seizes 
their minds, interests their feelings, and transports them to the 
scenes he is describing, and by portraying the great and splendid 
qualities of his heroes, without disclosing or even remembering 
their follies or crimes, he continues to reconcile a personal interest 
in them with our characteristic national passions. We thus have 
a set of imaginary benefactors developed in and through a por- 
traiture of actual historical events. 'We know that Cromwell and 
Napoleon astonished the world with their exploits ; and we cheer- 
fully submit to the illusion that those exploits were performed in 
behalf of our favorite object. 

It is often objected against Mr. Headley’s books, that they tend to 
cherish a martial spirit. We could hear this objection with more 
patience, if those who made it would show themselves equally 
opposed to something far worse than a martial spirit. It is com- 
mon, indeed, for war to be spoken of as the worst of all possible 
evils ; whereas in reality, there are several worse evils, such as 
national cowardice, national infidelity, and national mammonism. 
To worship Mars is better than to worship Mammon ; and if Mr. 
Headley’s books will cultivate a martial spirit, and thereby do 
something towards arresting the spirit of money-making which is 
threatening to cut the life and soul out of us, they will deserve 
still higher praise than any they have yet received. And, indeed, 
the very tendency to regard war as the greatest of evils, may be 
interpreted by some as a sign that greater evils than war have 
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already got hold of us; evils, perhaps, which war may be the 
most effectual means, under Providence, of defeating. 

As to the efforts which have been made in certain quarters to 
bring discredit on Mr. Headley and his enterprising and honorable 
publishers, we have only to express the hope, that they will prove 
as impotent and ineffectual as they are ungenerous and illiberal. 
Of the representations which have been put forth for this purpose, 
it is enough to say, that they are secured against being refuted by 
their exceeding stupidity. If any one can muster up resolution 
enough to read through them, he will probably understand how 
apt some men are to suspect or pretend dishonesty in all transac- 
tions that do not make for their own interest. 

To return to Mr. Headley. The best recommendations of his 
books are to be taken from the pages of the books themselves. 
Here is his description of Buckingham, no less just than lively 
and penetrating, and which, to be remembered, needs but be read : 


“Of a handsome person, courtly manners—bold, daring and 
unscrupulous—he sought power only to gratify his love for mag- 
nificent display and the baser passions of his nature. He neither 
rejoiced in the prosperity of his country, nor felt for its disasters. 
Absorbed wholly in his selfish schemes, and capable of beholding 
nothing but himself aggrandized, he used his power so recklessly 
that he became a public calamity. Implacable in his hatred, fickle 
in his friendships, promoting his flatterers to places of trust, think- 
ing more of seducing a woman than of a a great political 
measure; gay, gallant and unprincipled, his death was a great 
blessing to England. Formed to shine in courts, he dazzled 


awhile, and then disappeared from the kingdom he had helped to 


undo,” 


The account of Laud is rather more liberal than we should have 
expected from Mr. Headley. It would have been more just, 
however, as well as more complete, if he had added, that Laud’s 
bigotry and severity were in defence of the doctrines and institu- 
tions of his fathers, while the bigotry and cruelty of his enemies 
were in behalf of their own inventions. Bigotry is certainly bad 
enough at the best ; but as there is no bigotry so violent as that of 
innovation, so there is none so inexcusable. The bigotry of con- 
servatism is not inconsistent with many just and generous feelings; 
the bigotry of radicalism generally springs from the worst form of 
selfishness ; a selfishness that “ mistakes the giddiness of the head 
for the illuminations of the spirit.” Here is our author’s account 
of Laud. 7 
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“ Still, Laud has probably been as much maligned as Cromwell, 
He was a bigot; so were many of the Puritans, fanatics, The 
former persecuted the dissenters; so did the latter the Papists, 
Laud hurried men before the star-chamber and court of high 
commission, and had them punished for no crime but that of 
speaking against oppression ; nay, caused them to be put in the 
stocks, publicly whipped, and their ears cropped off:—equall 
violent measures were adopted by the Puritans against the Irish 
Catholics. Now, to allow for the intolerance of the one, and not 
for that of the other, is manifestly unjust. The age and the times 
in which men live, must be taken into consideration, when we 
judge of their characters. Laud was, doubtless, a sincere and 
honest prelate. He did what he thought was for the good of the 
church. Believing that it could not prosper in the midst of dis- 
sensions and radicalism, he set about their eradication in the way 
he thought best to secure his object. That he should see nothin 
but discord and ruin in the spirit of rebellion against the church 
and the state, that was abroad, was natural. There was no more 
bigotry in his looking upon dissenters as criminals, than in the 
Puritans regarding the Papists as such.” ° 


Still finer, perhaps, than either of the above, is the following 
short, vivid, expressive portrait of Cromwell : 


“Add to this, a face whose features seemed wrought out of 
iron, a large rubicund nose, wrinkled and warted chgeks, heavy 
and shaggy eye-brows, with a majestic forehead above them, ris- 
ing like the front of a marble temple over the coarser features 
beneath, and around it rich and clustering hair, parted in the mid- 
dle, with a single lock straying loosely by itself—firm-set lips, 
deep and solemn grey eyes, piercing you through and through, 
and when lit by excitement terrible as lightning, and you have the 
personal appearance of Oliver Cromwell.” 


Such are some specimens of our author’s talent for describing 
persons. It is vain to say that such writing is the work of a 
“humbug ;” at least, no people need be ashamed to be hunm- 
bugged by such writing. Those who are fond of guarding the 
public taste would do themselves more credit by beating than by 
reviling an author who writes thus. 

But it is in the description of battles that Mr. Headley is 
generally, and perhaps justly thought to excel; and as he has 
few equals in this art, so there are few subjects that would afford 
him a better field for exercising it, than a life of the Protector. 
Of course, his descriptions of battles are not so individual as 
those of persons ; the subject does not admit of it; but what is 
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wanting in individuality, Mr. Headley amply makes up in soul- 
stirring excitement. 

We should be puzzled to tell where the “ pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of glorious,war” is more powerfully depicted than 
in his pages ; and if he does not give to these efforts all the vari- 
ety that might be desired, he does what is better, he makes us 
forget their uniformity. We shall subjoin two or three specimens 
in this kind. The first is the battle of Marston Moor. 


“ Rupert took up his position opposite the parliamentary right, 
where Fairfax was stationed with his cavalry. It was now seven 
o’clock in the evening—the cannon had been playing since three, 
and the setting sun was almost on a level with the glittering plain, 
on which stood near 60,000 men in battle array. A short pause 
followed, during which the two hosts, waiting the signal to ad- 
vance, gazed anxiously, almost breathlessly, upon each other. 
Then a mass of white cloud, hugging the earth, rolled out in front 
of the royal force, followed by the flash and roar of artillery, and 
the great struggle commenced. Rupert dashing, with his usual 
impetuosity, on Fairfax holding the right, after a short but fierce 
effort, routed him completely. In the centre the struggle between 
the infantry was awful. Wrapt in a cloud of smoke, amid which 
rang the clash of weapons, and shouts of men and roar of guns, 
the stout yeomanry of the two kingdoms fought with a stubborn- 
ness that the utmost gallantry of the cavaliers could not overcome. 
‘The Scotch delivered their fire with such constancy and swift- 
ness, it was as if the whole air had become an element of fire in 
the summer gloaming there.’ On the left, Cromwell with his 
strong Ironsides, stood for awhile and saw the infantry near him 
mowed down by the royal batteries ; till, unable longer to view 
the havoc, he turned to his men, with one of those explosions of 
passion which made him so fearful in battle, and ordered them to 
charge. Clearing the ditch, he had scarcely formed on the open 

ound, when down came Goring’s cavalry in a wild gallop. 
Ricciving them, as the rock the waves, those Ironsides, with a 
shout, charged in turn, crushing the royal squadrons like shells 
beneath their feet ; and falling on the artillerists, who were mak- 
ing such carnage in Manchester’s infantry, sabred them at their 
pieces. They then rode leisurely back towards the ditch, as if 
they had only been executing a maneuvre. At this moment, 
word was brought Cromwell that the whole right wing of the 
army was routed; and as the smoke lifted a moment before the 
breeze, he saw that it was true. Fairfax had been borne wounded 
from the battle; and the enemy’s cavalry careered, almost un- 
checked, through his broken and flying ranks. But from the 
rapid and crashing volleys in the centre, and the leveled pikes 
now advancing to the charge, and now forced back, he saw that it 
was yet unbroken. 
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Twilight was now settling on the field, and Cromwell for the 
purpose of relieving the left, where Rupert was dealing death 
amid the followers of Fairfax, ordered his squadrons to face to 
the left. Wheeling on his centre, he saw Rupert only a quarter 
of a mile distant, executing a similar manceuvre to meet him; and 
in a few moments these formidable masses of five thousand cay. 
alry, stood face to face ;—the plumed, the gay, the hitherto inyin. 
cible, horsemen of Rupert on one side; and the stern Tronsides, 
clad in simple buff - strong grey steel, without a decoration op 
their good steeds, or a plume above their helmets, on the other, 
Ten thousand horses sweeping to the shock is, under any cir- 
cumstances, terrific; but now, when two such leaders as the re- 
nowned and headlong Rupert, and the stern and steady Cromwell, 
were at their head, still more so. Each knew the temper of his 
antagonist ; and each resolved never to yield. 

At this critical moment, Cromwell saw a body of royal pike- 
men advancing to turn the Scottish centre, and exposing, in their 
hasty movement, their right flank to his horse. With that sudden 
inspiration which belongs to genius, he ordered a squadron to 
charge them at once, and, riding through their ranks, fall on 
Rupert’s flank. Saying this, he gave the order to advance, and 
with his face blazing with excitement, shouted “ Forward!” with 
a voice like a trumpet call. Rupert’s five thousand horse, press- 
ing hard after their leader’s gay banner, fifteen feet long, and 
streaming in the wind, were coming up in a plunging trot, shaking 
the earth as they moved, when down swept Oliver with his Iron- 
sides like a rolling rock. The shock in the centre was terrible. 
Each refused to yield an inch; and hand to hand, and blade to 
blade, the maddened thousands struggled in close encounter, while 
the ringing of sabres on each other, and on steel armor, was heard 
above the trampling of steeds and shouts of men. It was then 
the detachment Cromwell had sent off, did him good service, 
Falling on the naked flank of Rupert, it carried disorder through 
the ranks, while the steady bravery of those in front gradually 
forced rents through the firm-set squadrons. At length, victory 
declared for Cromwell. Rupert’s renowned cavalry were utterly 
broken ; yet, disdaining to fly, they rallied in separate bodies, and 
charged home with the energy of despair. Four times did 
Rupert, maddened by disappointment, and burning with rage, 
rally his own favorite regiment, and hurry them forward with an 
impetuosity and daring that deserved a better fate. But each 
successive time they rolled back from that iron host, thinned and 
wasted, Though wounded, Cromwell still kept his saddle; and 
calling off, and re-forming his own regiment, he fell on Rupert so 
resistlessly, that he was borne backward over the field, and finally 


turned in flight, pursued by the Puritans even to the gates of 
York.” 
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The next is the first day’s fight at Preston, which we the rather 
insert, because we do not recollect to have seen it noticed at 
much length by any other writer. 





“ The English were drawn up on an enclosed moor, a short 
distance from Preston. The — was well chosen to prevent 
the charge of Oliver’s Ironsides—a body of cavalry which had 
become the terror of the royalists—for, intersected by hedges 
and fences, and made soft and miry by the heavy rains of the 

ast week, it furnished constant Varriers to the horses, which sunk 
F tlock deep at every step, even when on a walk. A lane, 
enclosed with a high hedge, and trodden into mire, led straight 
up to the English centre. In this, Cromwell placed two regi- 
iments of horse—his own and Harrison’s—while the infantry 
stretched out on either side like two arms. Two regiments of 
horse flanked the right wing—one regiment was stationed as a 
reserve in the lane, to act in case of need, and the rest of the 
cavalry guarded the left. Thus arrayed, Cromwell continued to 
advance under the heavy and constant fire of the enemy. The 
English cannon swept the lane, while from every hedge close 
and deadly vollies of musketry were poured. But nothing could 
stay his progress—the solid squadrons of horse advanced slowly 
but firmly to the charge—the leveled pikes cleared every hedge, 
and pushing home every advantage, he never allowed the battle 
to recede for a moment. Still, every inch of ground was con- 
tested with noble resolution, and not a regiment fell back until it 
had left the ground covered with its dead. It was one of those 
close-handed fights, where there is no cessation to the tumult—no 
pause in the storm—but the clang of sabre, rattle of musketry, 
shouts of men, and ever and anon the blast of trumpets, conspire 
to make a scene of indescribable wildness and terror. Sir Mar- 
maduke rode hither and thither, encouraging his troops to bear 
up bravely, and strained every nerve to maintain his ground. 
But nothing could resist that republican host. Bent on victory, 
they received the close and deadly fire of their foes without 
shrinking, and pressing fearlessly on the stands of leveled pikes, 
bore down the firm-set ranks with a steady pressure, against 
which every effort seemed powerless. It was not headlong valor, 
but constant and resolute courage that decided the day. 


We have room for but one more, and out of so great a num- 
ber, all excellent, we are not a little at loss which to select. 
Let it be, then, the battle of Worcester. 


“In the meantime, the scene of carnage had commenced. Amid 
the roar of cannon and shouts of defiance, Fleetwood had 
charged like fire on the strong defences of the Scotch, and, 
driving them from hedge to hedge, threatened to carry everything 
before him. In the tumult of the fight, he did not hear the clat- 
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tering squadrons that were hurrying over the bridge to the relief 
of the enemy, and was pushing his slight advantage gallantly when 
these fresh troops burst upon him. He bore up nobly against 
the overwhelming numbers, and for awhile successfully breasted 
the torrent; but, gradually overpowered, he gave ground, and 
was rolling heavily back towards the Team, when Cromwell, who 
saw his danger, hurried battalion after battalion, with his aston. 
ishing rapidity, over his bridge of boats, which rushing with shouts 
to the attack restored the tide of battle. The king and his officers, 
from their elevated position, had a bird’s eye view of the whole 
scene, and hence could take advantage of every change. No 
sooner, therefore, did they see what heavy forces Cromwell was 
taking over to the assistance of Fleetwood, than they resolved to 
sally out, and fall on those left behind before help could be rep. 
dered. In a moment, the trumpets sounded, and the excited ‘col. 
umns began to pour forth, But Oliver, whom no surprise could 
find se mad was already back amid his men, and cheering 
them by his presence and his voice, waited the attack. The onset 
of the Scotch was tremendous—despair lent them energy, and 
discharging their pieces in the very dices of the republicans, they 
rushed on them with levelled pikes, and the conflict became close 
and bloody. Cromwell, “9 his troops beginning to shake, 
forgot he was lord-general, and with his sword flashing over his 
head, and his eye glancing fire, galloped where the shot fell 
thickest. His rough voice was heard above the tumult, as, carried 
away by that strange excitement which mastered him at Dunbar, 
he cheered on his men, Hour after hour, they stood under the 
murderous fire, and charged desperately on the stands of pikes, 
but not an inch did the resolute Scotch yield. At hall the 
republicans gave way—many of them being raw recruits—and 
the bleeding line swung disorderly back, In this dreadful crisis, 
Cromwell dashed up to his own favorite regiment, which he had 
held in reserve, and led them on in person. With the terrible 
shout, that rolled so ominously over the fields of Dunbar, “ Tae 
Lorp or Hosts! tue Lorp or Hosts!” this veteran regiment 
closed sternly around their beloved chieftain, and in one, dark, 
resistless wave, swept full on the victorious enemy. The panic- 
stricken Scotch, arrested in their onward course, borne back, tram- 
pled under foot, and broken into fragments, before that astonishing 
charge, turned and fled into the town. The excited republicans 
followed after, and swarming around Fort Royal, summoned it to 
surrender, The commander refusing, “it was carried, in all the 
wild triumph of victory, by a furious storm.” And fifteen hun- 
dred men swept, as by a sudden tempest into the world of spirits. 
The guns were then turned upon the enemy, and the cannon-balls 
went ploughing through the shattered and flying ranks with fright- 
ful effect, 

Fleetwood, too, victorious on his side, had drived the enemy 
from their position, and pursuing them over the bridge, entered 
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the town:—then the sacking and slaughter commenced. The 
clatter of flying cavalry—incessant volleys of musketry—the close 
struggle between victorious and despairing men—the shouts and 
shrieks, the groans of women, children and combatants, combined 
to make the night hideous, and the last battle of Cromwell one of 
the most fearful of his life.” 


Whatever may be the defects of these and other such passages, 
our readers, we think, will all agree with us, that the author, in 
writing them, did not dip his pen in poppy ; there is nothing sopo- 
rific about them : indeed, it is not easy to conceive how anything 
could be more stirring and effective; nor do we know where 
these descriptions have been surpassed, unless by Mr. Headley 
himself. 

Now, that we have said so much, Mr. Headley will not take it 
hard if we question the generosity, not to say justice, of some-of 
his statements. For exa®ple, speaking of the King, he says: 
“Qn his departure for Holmby the next day, he said that ‘ Fair- 
fax was a man of honor, for he had kept his word with him;— 
a compliment not one of the King’s enemies could reciprocate.” 
Now we have always liked the remark of a certain historian, 
who, when censured for saying some good things of a certain 
character, Thomas Becket, we believe, replied, in effect, that if 
but few good things could be said of him, there was the more 
reason for saying those few. It strikes us as rather ungenerous, 
thus to return the King’s acknowledgment of Fairfax’s virtue 
with such a stab, Why not allow one undisturbed gush of emo- 
tion for the King, not, indeed, for any virtue in him, for that Mr, 
Headley denies him, but for his appreciation of virtue in an 
enemy? Truly, if Charles never kept his word with anybody, it 
were unkind to thrust in the charge at such a moment. But what 
are the facts? Dr. Lingard, who is certainly far enough from 
being a champion of the King, and who omits no reasonable 
opportunity of exposing his alleged insincerity, informs us that 
when the King, after his seizure by the army, was transferred 
from Oatlands to Hampton Court, “ He was suffered to enjoy the 
company of his children, whenever he was pleased to command 
their attendance, and the pleasure of hunting, on his promise not to 
attempt an escape.” ‘Truly, one would think the army had some 
confidence in his word. Some two months afterwards, however, 
the King began to have apprehensions for his safety, and 
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to entertain thoughts of escaping; whereupon, the same author 
tells us, “ Charles had formerly given his word of honor to 
Colonel Whalley, the Governor, not to attempt an escape: he 
now withdrew it, under pretence that of late he had been as nar. 
rowly watched as if no credit were due to his promise.” A little 
later he did escape to the Isle of Wight, notwithstanding that, 
upon the withdrawal of his promise, it was made much more diffi. 
cult for him to escape. Again, about a year later, soon after the 
negotiations at Newport, the same author tells us that, upon being 
informed that a military force was on its way to make him pris. 
oner, “ Charles immediately consulted the Duke of Richmond, 
the Earl of Lindsey, and Colonel Coke, who joined in conjuring 
him to save his life by an immediate escape. The night was dark 
and stormy: they were acquainted with the watchword; and 
Coke offered him horses and a boat. But the King objected, that 
he was bound in honor to remain twenty days after the treaty; 
nor would he admit of the distinction which they suggested, that 
his parole was given not to the army, but to the Parliament,” 
Instances of a similar nature might easily be multiplied ; but these are 
enough to show that if “ not one of his enemies could reciprocate 
the compliment,” it must have been their fault, not his. As to 
the general question of the King’s sincerity, we have nothing to 
say. Hallam, who shows as much impartiality as can well be 
expected, on such a subject, though he greatly blames the King’s 
insincerity, excuses it in a great measure, on account of “ the 
extreme hypocrisy of many of his enemies. 

Again: Mr. Headley asserts that Charles “ was always under 
the influence of weak men.” Now, before the meeting of the 
long Parliament, among the King’s chief councilors were Straf- 
ford, Coventry, and Laud: that Strafford was an able ‘man, will 
hardly be questioned ; all agree that Coventry was both an able 
and an honest man; and no one who is at all acquainted either 
with Laud’s writings or his administration, will pronounce him a 
weak man. After the meeting of the Parliament, his leading 
councilors were Lord Falkland, Lord Colepepper, and, more 
influential with him than any of the others, Sir Edward Hyde, 
confessedly one of the greatest and best men of the age. Next 
to these, he was under the influence of such men as Hertford, South- 
ampton, Capel, Hapton, Juxon, Hammond and Sanderson; men 
whom if any one chooses to call weak, it would seem hardly worth 
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while to dispute with him. But what, perhaps, will weigh still 
more with Mr. Headley, the King was for some time considerably 
under the influence of Mr. St. John, who, as a member of his 
council, treacherously advised him to do things which he knew to 
be wrong, and then miserably betrayed him, turning the very 
things which himself had been the first to advise, into a ground 
of proceeding against him. So much for the statement that 
Charles was always under the influence of weak men. Numerous 
other similar statements might be specified, which would be found, 
upon examination, equally deficient in candor. These are real 
blemishes in the book ; they hinder its success with many, with- 
out helping its success with any. 

Wishing well to the book and its frank, generous author, we 
here dismiss them, hoping that the one will have an abundant 
circulation, which it well deserves, and that the other will here- 
after write with more sobriety, which he can do certainly with- 
out any prejudice to his popularity. 





THE NEW YEAR BELLS OF GOTHAM. 





FROM “ MARSCHALK MANOR.” 





“ Ding dong, 
My ceaseless song, 
Merry and sad, 
But never for long.” 

*Twas new year’s eve, fifteen years ago. For hours thick 
drifting snow was lightly strewn from Heaven upon earth, glad- 
dening the hearts of the rich with thoughts of the morrow’s joy, and 
chilling the hearts of the poor with dreadful forebodings of the 
morrow’s suffering. 

Eight! nine! ten! 

Still the snow continued to fall, until there could no single 
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nook or corner be found, where the tiny flakes had not nestled 
snugly together. The morning had found the year sombre and 
grey, with thoughts of its speedy dissolution. Now, ere the year 
was fairly dead, a thick winding sheet was thrown loosely over 
it, and the night-wind, sweeping round each corner and down 
each street and lane, sighed forth a mournful elegy. 

Eleven ! 

The storm now ceased to rage, for the shroud was fully woven, 
The wind no longer mourned its plaint, for the dying year’s 
elegy was sufficiently sung. The dark file of lowering clouds 
passed slowly from off the face of the sky, like mourners bearing 
away the mighty deceased. And the little stars looking forth 
blinking joyously, and eagerly watching to see the new-born suc- 
cessor come in. 

Twelve ! 

At the first stroke of the hour, responsive echoes caught up the 
tone, and each steeple yealed forth the gladdening news that the 
sun had commenced a new course. And immediately, all memory 
of the old year was flying aside, and his white shroud seized as a 
beautiful christening robe for the new. 

Twelve ! 

The hour was struck, but still the merry bells were swung 
mally on. Old Trinity first set the gladsome tune; St. Paul's 
joined in with a sweet concord; and soon, many were the iron 
tongues which helped to swell the harmonious symphony. 

A quarter past twelve ! Half past twelve! A quarter to one! 

The joyous bells were yet tossed to and fro, ringing forth a 
merry exhilarating New Year’s chime. Awakened sleepers 
turned heavily in their beds, and, wondering at the sound, fell to 
dreaming again. Belated revellers started and listened, and 
paused in their frequent toasting of the new-born child of time, 
to add their loud huzzas to the boisterous clangor. And the 
watchman in his round, gazing fearfully up at each shaking 
steeple, shuddered, as between each returning note, he heard the 
sullen creak of the self-turned wheel; and, if a good Catholic, 
piously crossed himself, as he believed it to be the agency of 
some benignant saint or spirit; or, if not brought up in a rever- 
ential belief in saints, ran swiftly by, as gloomy fears of scheming 
devils and grinning imps tortured his mind. 

Wherefore did these bells thus awaken the echoes of night, 
unaided by mortal hands ? 
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There was more meaning in the sound than mortal men knew 
of. For those midnight bells were the mouth-pieces of things 
which that night were endowed with sympathizing spirits, and 

rmitted to hold communion together. 

It was Old Trinity that raised the first note of friendly greet- 
ing, and he loudly called to St. Paul’s ; 

“ Dost thou sleep, Brother ?” 

“How can I sleep, when the new year must be hailed with 
glad notes of welcome? Or how could I wish to sleep when 
my increasing age makes each returning year so much more 
interesting to me than the last? For when I ring my yearly 
anthem, I can but think of days long past, when other men lived 
and moved around me. Upon each returning year, by-gone 
times are yet more disregarded; for present magnificence has 
eclipsed former simplicity, and the flaunting pride of gorgeous 
wealth forbids a frequent remembrance of honest ancestral pov- 
erty. Men gaze but on the present and the future. Let us leave 
the heart to turn back and greet old forgotten times, Then ring 
on, Brother Trinity, and let it be a merry strain; for while we 
joy over the new year, we should also rejoice that they who once 
raised us from the ground have not lived to see their fond work 
despised, and insulted with contemptuous criticisms.” 

The two bells thereupon were rung together in a merry peal, 
when, from a neighboring steeple, athird one broke in upon their 
sweet concord. 

“Hark! It is our brother, the Middle Dutch. What say’st 
thou ?” 

“How can I keep silence, when such subjects are revived to 
my recollection? Would that I could speak to men asI now 
speak to you! What tales of wonder could I not reveal? I could 
make the wealthiest, the proudest and the most overbearing trem- 
ble at the deeds of Revolutionary misery and bloodshed I could 
chronicle. And I would so speak to him of his ingratitude in 
forgetting his worthy ancestors, by whose economy he has gained 
wealth and by whose years of war he has gained peaceful enjoy- 
ment, that he would writhe under the consciousness of his shame 
and self-abasement.” 

“ And I too,” was responded through the silver-toned bell of 
the North Dutch. ‘TI could tell harrowing tales of the time when 
men were brought to me in fear and trembling, and with a dread- 
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ful prospect of years of cruel imprisonment ;—when few left my 
portals except for hasty burial ;—and when even the free of the 
city hurried past with averted looks, and wonderingly asked 
Heaven, why, having been built for the spread of peace and mercy, 
I should thus be allowed to become a scourge.” 

“We can all tell our tales,” a grim, dark frowning building in 
the Park, added, “Have I not also seen woe in all its depth? 
Have not my cells been tightly crowded with unhappy prisoners ? 
Have not the small-pox and the fever raged within my walls 
remorseless and uncontrolled, for months at atime? Did not my 
door daily open, that the corpses of the untended dead might 
be carried out, and in their place, new patriot victims con- 
signed to my fetid contagious atmosphere ? Have not the horrors 
I could mention, been tinged with a yet deeper hue, by the cruel, 
cold-blooded atrocity of a Cunningham ?” 

No loud-toned bell bore these words from the old Jail. The 
awakened sleeper, and the belated reveler, heard no unusual sound 
from its gray walls to excite their wonder, nor did the watchman 
tremble to pass its frowning front, for all seemed cold and still, 
But there was a voice which stole gently through the air:—a 
sympathetic whisper, which Trinity and St. Paul’s, the Middle and 
North Dutch all heard, and to which they simultaneously an- 
swered : 

“ Aye, you, like us, could reveal strange tales to man, were it so 
permitted. Are there none else who could read the rich proud 
egotist a lesson from the past ?” 

“Can not I?” said the old German Lutheran. “ Have not I 
been a prison-house for a patriot array? Have not I heard sighs 
and groans, and seen the dead and the dying ?” 

“Cannot I also?” came a voice from Fort Clinton, mingled 
with the dull beating of the bay against its base. ‘“ Who has 
known more noonday drills, and midnight musterings than I? 
And have I not had colors flaunting on my flag-staff, which the 
next day were torn down and trampled under foot? Have I not 
seen brave fleets approach in triumph, and again depart in dis- 
grace ? ” 

“ And I also could read the wealthy upstart a lesson,” the Bowl- 
ing Green murmured. “ What of the days of old have I not seen 1 
Who can speak to him better than I, of the several outbreaks of | 
that liberal spirit which paved the way for his present security of 
wealth and fortune ?” 
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“I could tell many a brave tale of the war,” the Walton 
house remarked; “but my experience has been mainly of rich 
and costly halls and assemblies, held by the gayest and the most 
honored of the invader’s chivalry and the wealthiest of their par- 
tizans. While you can all speak of cruel bloodshed, I can only 
tell of the sparkling wine which night after night flowed at my 
table. You can tell of patriot misery; I can only speak of tory 
magnificence. I fear that the proud and wealthy can glean no 
moral from me.” 

“Then be silent to-night,” Old Trinity cried,” for now we 
must let our thoughts tend to some useful purpose. Yet be not 
saddened at your banishment, for remember that in later times, 
the glad shout of peace was first echoed from your halls.” 

And the Walton House sunk into silence, mightily consoled 
for his exclusion by the reflection thus kindly offered. 

Then Trinity continued : ‘ 

“ Are there no more who could benefit posterity by their ex- 
perience? Are we indeed the sole poor remnants of a former 
age t 

A faint whisper came floating through the air from the distant 
shrines of the East River. “ Let me join your company,” it 
said, “for few have seen more in their day than I.” 

“Listen! listen all!” Trinity spoke forth. “It is the Kip’s 
Bay House which speaks. Venerable in years and teeming with 
interesting recollections, naught which is uninstructive can come 
from it.” 

“ As one of the oldest mansions on the whole island, my exist- 
ence has been chequered in the extreme,” said the Bay House. 
I was already old ere many of you were raised, and can remem- 
ber how you were accounted rich ornaments to the growing city. 
Those times are sadly forgotten.” 

“ Alas they are ;” the rest doled forth. 

“ My revolutionary experience, like that of my brother Walton 
House, can add but little to the moral already drawn, for feasts 
and frolic mainly consumed the time. Yet the sad fate of Andre, 
who set out on his unfortunate expedition from me, with the 
toasts and good-wishes of all his brother officers, casts a deep 
gloom over these my brightest and most joyous recollections, 

Still, it is from my earlier years, when revolt was unheard of, and 
men paid their tribute and taxes with willing hands, that the 
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purse-proud citizen can draw instruction. Is it not so, my 
brother Stuyvesant ?” 

“It is so,” the Stuyvesant House answered. 

“ You can remember much of note.” 

“T can.” 

“Then to you will I commit the task of commenting upon 
these earlier ages. In you, the greatest of Dutch Governers has 
lived and died. Surely your words cannot fail to be of interest,” 

“ Why have you not spoken before ?” St. Paul’s inquired of the 
Stuyvesant House. 

“Truly, because of my old age, which always loves better to 
stand aloof and hear others speak. But now, such a flood of re- 
collections crowd upon me, that I cannot longer keep silence, 
You, who are of revolutionary note, can tell those who roll in 
wealth, that with all the magnificence and ease of this period, men 
are no better than of old; that in olden times, the frame was as 
stout and the mind as honest, the pulse as generous and the heart 
as free, as now : that then the fire of patriotism burnt full as brightly 
as it has since: and that, with all his poverty and simplicity, man 
was then as little lower than the angels as now. All this you 
can do.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt is then yours to vindicate Revolutionary times from neglect, 
My brother of Kip’s Bay, and I, must go farther back, and show 
the senselessness of the ridicule and reproach which some have 
attempted to cast upon our founders. A general impression has 
been produced, that the early Dutch, were a lethargic people, 
incapable of exerting or of cherishing any feelings of ambition, 
So that now, when their memory is recalled, the mind is immedi- 
ately clouded with a confused vision of cocked hats and leather 
breeches, long waistcoats and short pipes, contented burghers and 
thrifty wives, until, little by little, it has come to be believed, that 
their whole business was to dress alike, and, sitting under the 
shade of wide-spread elms, smoke away their lives and cares 
together. All this gives an impression of laudable virtue, which 
the actual lives of our early citizens would well maintain, yet itis 
calculated to strip them of all that credit for hardy activity and 
persevering enterprise, to which their long years of toil have so 
justly entitled them. The numerous hunters and trappers who 
defiled through the wildernesses; the parties which yearly left 
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the safe neighborhood of New Amsterdam,and bravely settled 
themselves among tribes of savages who were either suspicious 
friends or unrelenting foes :—all there gave evidence of Colonial 
spirit, which should be recorded in a more generous manner than 
has yet been exhibited. Ah! would that we could for once speak 
to men and tell them our several stories!” 

“Would that we could!” old Trinity responded. “But now 
we have but the sight of our time-worn walls, to point a moral.”’ 

« Even those will fail ere long,” the Stuyvesant House replied. 
“ How long do you thing it will be, ere —_— of us are levelled to 
the ground ae 

“ Are you a prophet among us, that you speak so?” said Trin- 
ity. 

_ He who judges from facts, does not prophesy,” was the 
answer. “Is it prophesy to say, that the stone which is cast into. 
the air, will return unto the ground ¢” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Nor any more to say, that, when the walls begin to crack and 
the tower leans, and the mortar drops from the crevices, the 
building itself will ere long fall;—or that, when a corporation 
once poor, becomes rich, it will no longer be content with the 
simple structure which served it in plainer times. This is your 
case, Trinity. Ere long you will be levelled, and a more magni 
ficent structure will be raised in your place. But repine not. 
For, since you were built from days when simplicity was a fash- 
ion, dictated by honest poverty, and since you have thus outlived 
those times, your purpose has been amply fulfilled.” 

“ And what shall be my fate?” asked St. Paul’s. 

“You may survive for many a year, for your walls are not yet 
weak and tottering, and you have been fashioned with those 
graces and adornments which serve to delight mankind. So you 
may be suffered to remain yet awhile. But to you,my Dutch and 
German friends, I cannot hold forth the same cheering predictions. 
You are all yet strong, and have all been endowed with some 
elegant appliances of art. But this may avail nothing. The tide- 
of religion will gradually give place to that of business; desire 
for gain will prevent any observation of your several beauties; 
you will be looked upon with jealous speculative calculation; and 
soon, men will demand your fall, or will ask why property of such 
increasing value, should be allowed to remain devoted to the ser- 
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vice of God, when jammon’s eager appetite is yet unsatisfied, 
Alas! that too much can ever be sacrificed for religion | ” 

“ And to what does my destiny tend?” the Old Jail inquired, 

“ To speedy ruin, since man will not allow that to remain, which 
has neither beauty or usefulness, For you were built when 
architectural taste was uncultivated, and stout impregnable qual- 
ities, amply atoned for lack of external elegances. Neither can 
you now do proper services, for your walls cannot compass half 
the detected villany to be found in this increasing city. A more 
capacious habitation for guilt, will soon be erected, and you will 
be uprooted from your settled foundation.” 

“And I?” the Walton House, inquired. 

“You may be suffered to remain, but not from regard to any 
associations or traditions connected with your name. Were it not 
that business could be prosecuted in your halls as well as masque- 
rades were formerly, no hand would be stretched forth to save 
you from our common ruin. And now, my brother of Kip’s Bay, 
tell what shall happen to us.” 

“ What can happen but total and speedy destruction? Lo! 
even now our rotten timbers creak and shake in every passing 
gust of wind, and the rain pours freely through our worm-eaten 
roofs. And though we cannot sustain ourselves many years 
longer, yet happy shall we be if we are allowed to perish by such 
natural decay. For the great city is rapidly and surely march- 
ing on; daily its long lines gather nearer and nearer; soon it 
will commence to encompass us; and then the impatience of man 
will seal our doom, and the axe and the saw will finish what the 
wind and the rain were so long in performing. But cheer up, 
brothers, for have we not had our day of approbation? Have we 
not well performed our allotted services? And when we fall, 
althougk forgotten by many, will there not be some generous 
hearts who will mourn over our ruin? Then ring on a merry 
. peal for the opening year, and, in the same strain, shout forth 
exulting joy, that new sights and sounds have not turned us from 
our proper allegiance to olden times.” 

The bells, which had been silent while the Stuyvesant and Bay 
Houses were speaking, paused yet a minute, and then were made 
to strike up a simultaneous chorus of joy. So loudly, so merrily 
gaily did they ring, that the again awakened sleeper, peered anx. 
iously. forth from his window, the startled reveller let his glass fall 
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from his hand, and left the half uttered toast to remain unfinished, 
and the terrified watchman stood aloof, nor, with all the assurance 
of mingled prayers and curses, dared any longer pass below. 

Hither and thither, up and down, to and fro, leaping and turning 
and twisting and writhing, until every old steeple shook and tot- 
tered, as though each succeeding peal would prostrate it to the 
ground,—so did these bells bravely celebrate their owners’ fixed 
adherence to youthful recollections. 

One! 

It was a bell of wondrous weight and power which struck the 
time. Workmen had toiled and panted and sweated as they 
watched it in the furnace, or day and night incessantly pounded 
on its hardened sides, with their heavy mallets. Journals had 
reported its progress in the foundry, and dilated ceaselessly upon 
its enormous size and cost. Curtis had listened with admiration 
to its thrilling far-sounding stroke, and pronounced it the prince 
of bells. 

But with all this, it had no spirit! Faultless in size and. weight 
and cost and beauty of tone, it was not the mouth-piece of any 
venerable old pile. No legends of ancient times were sent forth 
at its heavy stroke. It doled forth the hour—and that was all! 

One ! . 

As men of true aristocratic refinement proudly retire from the 
presence of the blustering parvenu, so was the present field of 
conversation yielded to the clamorous intruder. Each other wheel 
and crank turned no more; each other iron tongue hung mo- 
tionless in its circumference; and the old bells of Gotham sunk 
into silence, to commune together no more for ever. 





SKETCH OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Tue Steamship “ Hibernia,” which arrived at an American 
port on the twenty-first day of the present month, brought the 
unwelcome intelligence of the death of Francis Augustus, Vis- 
count of Chateaubriand,* Peer of France, and Member of the 
French Academy. The event took place on the fourth of this 
month, (July,) a day which, by the most singular céincidence in 





* Francois Auguste, Viscomte de Chateaubriand. 
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history, is scarcely less memorable as the anniversary of the death 
of several distinguished patriots, than as the birth-day of Amer- 
ican liberty. 

Amid the exciting tidings of political turbulence on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and especially in France, the demise of Chateau- 
briand escapes almost without comment from foreign journals; 
although he was conspicuous among scenes more bloody and 
terrific than the revolution of February, or the insurrection of 
June. This deficiency of the newspaper press of the day, we 
design, in a measure, to supply, notwithstanding our lack of leisure 
to collect materials, and our dread of furnishing a very meagre 
sketch of our subject. 

Chateaubriand was remarkable as the best French essayist and 
critic of his times, as a statesman of profound sagacity, as an 
erator of no mean pretensions, as a poet of decided merit, as a 
historian of Christianity, as a noted tourist is this country and in 
the East, as a soldier, and, more wonderful than all for a French 
hero, a man of the highest moral courage and purest piety: a 
catalogue of distinctions more honorable than all abbreviated 
titles, whether conferred by royalty, by learned associations, by 
national legislatures, or by literary institutions. 

He is, perhaps, best known in this country, as a traveler, and a 
eulogist of Wasuineron ; in England, as the soul and centre of 
the bold diplomacy of France in the Spanish Question, a trans- 
lator of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” and a most kindly critic of 
English literature ; in France, as the object of the alternate admi- 
ration and hatred of Napoleon, a stern defender of Christianity 
‘in an age of scepticism, and a Minister of State. 

He died at the advanced age of eighty years, in the full pos- 
session of his reason, and with the liveliest faith of a sincere 
Christian. In creed a rigid Catholic, although miost liberal in his 
feelings, he clasped the cross with fervency to his breast, a few 
hours before his decease. He had been long ready to depart. 
The loss of a beloved wife, last year, gave a severe shock toa 
system, which old age had already made painfully sensitive, and 
he had remarked, shortly after that event, that his “ life was dried 
up at its source, and was thenceforward only a question of 


months.” 
> ” - * - 7 * 
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The traveler in France, who directs his steps through the 
department of Ille and Vilaine, in the late province of Brittany, 
will find, a few miles from Saint-Malo, as he crosses a bridge with 
a broad sheet of water on one side, and a row of cottages, bor- 
dering @ narrow race-way, on the other, a castle rising before 
him, of most quaint and ancient appearance. Its many-pointed 
towers, resembling the heads of rockets, rise far above the dense 
forests, with which it is surrounded, and for which this part of 
France is remarkable. This is the chateau of Combourg, the 
ancestral domain of the ancient and noble family of Chateau- 
briand, and here was Francois-Auguste born in the month of 
February, 1768. 

His ancestors* and paternal relatives had generally devoted 
themselves to the study of theology, or the practice of navigation ; 
and fancy or fact might easily lead one to conclude that the strong 
religious bias, and fondness for travel by land and sea, which 
characterized the young Chateaubriand, were physiologically 
inherited. However, his ambition, rather than his instinct, led 
hi pon his entrance into active life, to choose the profession of 
a saier, and he was soon enlisted in the regiment of Navarre. 
His family title gave him at court the rank of captain of cavalry. 
But he had no wish to be a drawing-room officer, or a military 
martinet, and, abandoning for active service the luxuries and 
unwon honors of Versailles, he took the field with his regiment, 
as a simple second-lieutenant of infantry. 

Scarcely had he thus entered upon the service, before the 
severity of discipline in the army—copied from Prussian tactics, 
and really despised by all the nobles who held military rank, (who 
were admirers of the American system)—had so far alienated 
the army from the Government, that their defection was apparent: 
a defection which was among the earliest signs of the rapid strides 
of the Great Revolution of 1789. This defection could not, of 
course, be countenanced by a loyal nobleman, and Chateaubiand’s 
military career, for the present, was ended almost as soon as it 
begun. His disappointed ambition left room for the workings of 
instinct. . 








* He was not a descendant of the old Chateaubriands. His father 
was a Monsieur Lepretre, engaged in the codfish trade at Saint-Malo, 
but who became rich enough to purchase the estate and title of the 
extinct family. 
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While he was a mere youth, and while wandering along the 
shores of his native Brittany, he conceived the idea of a North- 
west passage. He intended to set sail for the Western coast of 
North America, and to strike it at some point far above the Gulf 
of California ; then, forcing his way into the Polar sea, to pene- 
trate to the United States by way of Hudson’s Bay, Labrador 
and Canada. But the execution of this plan was postponed, 
until an Englishman had achieved all that could be accomplished 
towards the realization of the project, and a river, which flows 
northward into the Arctic Ocean, had been lawfully christened 
with the name of the great navigator, McKenzie. 

But he had a remaining reason for desiring to visit America, 
He longed to look upon that practical liberty of which he saw 
vain theories in his country, preparing to explode with wreck 
and ruin all around them. How forcibly does the impulse of the 
young Chateaubriand remind us of the dialogue between Virgil’s 
swains : 

“Meuisevs. Et que tanta fuit Romam tibi causa videndi ? 

Tiryrus. Libertas.’’* 

Bidding farewell to his aged mother and to his many relatives, 
whom proscription would scatter and the revolutionary sword lay 
low, he embarked at Saint-Malo, in the Spring of 1791, for Amer- 
ica. His fellow-passengers were a company of young monks, 
setting out, under the direction of a Superior, for Baltimore, as 
missionaries of the Catholic faith. He had not omitted, before his 
embarkation, to obtain from his friend, the Marquis de la Rou- 
arie, a letter of introduction to the great WasHiNGTON. 

After a long, but pleasant voyage, during which he had studied 
infinity in the ever-changing ocean, and assisted his pious com- 
rades in conducting religious exercises, and in teaching the sailors 
to adore the Virgin Mary as the “ Star of the Sea,” he saluted 
the free soil of America, gave the captain of the packet a parting 
dinner at a hotel in the then “ pretty city of Baltimore,” and took 
stage at four o’clock the next morning for “ cold and monotonous 
Philadelphia,” in search of “le grand Washington.” 

Chateaubriand’s visit to Philadelphia cost him what he calls a 
great “ political disappointment.” Instead of ancient republican 





* Mew. And what at Rome wast thou so mad to see? 
Tir. "Twas freedom!” 
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simplicity and equality, of which he had dreamed, he found men 
and women elegantly dressed, luxurious equipages, conversa- 
tional levity, inequality of condition, immorality, gaming houses, 
balls and theatres. “ Nothing,” says he, “indicated that that I 
had passed from a monarchy into a republic.” “TI found,” he 
remarks afterwards, “ that now-a-days, it is not necessary to have 
hooked finger nails and a grizzly beard in order to be free.” 
After he had waited fifteen days at Philadelphia, for General 
Washington, the first sight of him in a carriage, drawn by four 
gay horses, still more deranged the republic of the third century 
of Rome, which he carried about with him in his fancy. Wash- 
ington lacked an essential feature of Cincinnatus. He was not 
holding a plow-handle, or driving a ydke of oxen with a pointed 
stick. “ When, however,” says our traveler, “I carried my letter 
of introduction to that great man, I found the lost simplicity of 
the ancient Roman.” 

The reader will easily pardon us, if we here insert Chateau- 
briand’s own description of his visit to Washington. 


“ A little house, in the English style, not distinguished from the 
neighboring dwellings by any magnificence, was the palace of 
the President of the United States; with no’guard in front, or 
valet in the hall. I knocked: a little servant-girl opened the 
door. I asked if the General was at home: she answered that 
he was. I went on to say, that I had a letter to deliver to him. 
The girl asked me for my name, which is hard to pronounce in 
English, and she could not remember it. So she says to me, 
softly, “ Walk in, sir ;” and she marched before me, through one 
of those narrow passages which serve for the vestibules of Eng- 
lish houses. She introduced me into a parlor, where she begged 
me to wait for the General.” 


The want of ceremony necessary to an interview with the 
Chief Magistrate, seems, to the Frenchman, a most capital joke, 
which it is enough to tell in a style of charming simplicity, with- 
out note or comment. 


“| was not excited. Greatness of character or fortune do not 
overawe me. I admire the first, without being crushed by it: 
the second inspires me rather with pity than respect. The face 
of man will never trouble me. 

“ At the expiration of a few minutes, the general came in. He 
was a man of tall figure, and of an air rather calm and cold than 
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noble. He is well represented in the engravings. I presented 
him my letter in silence. He opened it, glanced at the signature, 
which he read very loud, exclaiming, “Colonel Armand!” For 
so had the Marquis de la Rouarie signed himself. - 

“ We sat down; I explained to him, tolerably well, the object 
of my tour. He answered me in French or English monosylla- 
bles, and listened to me with a kind of surprise. I perceived it, 
and said to him with a little vivacity: ‘but it is less difficult to 
discover the north-west passage, than to create a people as you 
have done.’ ‘ Well, well, young man,’ said he aloud, extending 
at the same time his hand. He invited me to dinner for the next 
day and we parted. 

“I was promptly at the interview. The guests numbered only 
five or six. The conversation turned almost entirely on the 
French Revolution. The General showed us a key of the Bas- 
tille: for keys of the Bastille were toys so simple, that they were 
distributed about then in both hemispheres. ® ® * 

“T left mine host at ten o’clock in the evening, and have never 
seen him since. He left next day for the country, and I continued 
my travels. 

“Such was my interview with that man, who has freed a whole 
world. Washington went down to the tomb before that any sound 
of fame echoed under my footsteps. I passed before him asa 
being utterly unknown. He was then in all his glory, and I in 
all my obscurity. My name, perhaps, neyer lingered a day in 
his memory. Happy, however, that his look has fallen upon me, 
I have felt myself in a glow ever since. There is a virtue in the 
look of a great man. ° ? “d ° ° . 

“Some mysterious stillness enwraps the actions of Washington, 
He moved slowly. One would say that he felt that the liberty of 
future time was entrusted to him, and he dreaded lest he should 
compromise it. This hero, so novel to history, was borne along 
not by his own destinies but by those of his country. He did not 
suffer himself to trifle with that which did not belong to him. But 
from that mysterious shadow, what gleams of light have darted ! 
Look for the wilderness in which flashed the sword of Washing- 
ton. What will you find there? Graves? No, a world! Wash- 
ington has left the United States as a trophy upon his battle- 
field.”’ 


During his American tour, Chateaubriand gathered materials 
for his early literary efforts, aside from his book of travels, writ- 
ten some time afterwards. He, of course, lingered by Niagara, 
endeavoring to comprehend its lonely sublimity, and has intro- 
duced into his most agreeable romance of “ Atala,” a gorgeous 
description of that famous cataract. Pressing forward into the 
primitive wilds of our country, he found himself at last in the - 
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far South-west, on the banks of the Mississippi. Here he 
sojourned among the Natchez Indians, living as they lived, and 
wandering from one bark hut to another, to study their habits, 
like the ancient Ulysses. Upon their manners and customs he 
has written beautiful treatises, and, upon what he saw of their 
primitive life, founded the strange but truthful romances, entitled 
“Les Natchez,” and “ Atala.” His acquaintance with the reality 
of the things described in them, gives his sketches the air of spark- 
ling originality, while the sober graces of refined taste are by no 
means wanting. 

It was while enjoying these primitive scenes, that he read, by 
the pale light of a hospitable fireside in an Indian hut, on a frag- 
ment of a newspaper, of the progress of the Revolution, of the 
flight of Louis XVI, and his arrest at Varennes. The intelli- 
gence touched his loyalty to the quick, and he instantly set sail 
for France. 

Arriving on his native soil, he applied in vain to be admitted 
to fight, musket in hand, in the ranks of those who had enrolled 
themselves under the banner of St. Louis. His adventurous 
spirit was not appreciated then, and he was compelled to take the 
sword, and risk a loyal death as a cadet of Brittany. He was 
dangerously wounded at Thionville, when that place was unsuc- 
cessfully bombarded by the Austrians in 1792. 

He shared the exile of the royal family, and lived in London 
for several years, having lost all his property, and depending on 
his pen for subsistence. Here he wrote, among other works, his 
treatise on “ Ancient Revolutions.” 

In 1800, he returned to his country, with no means of support 
except his own perseverance, and literary talent, and began to 
publish works, which, although often weakened by the vicious 
luxuriance of a youthful writer, contain many original beauties. 
“ Atala,” and the “ Genius of Christianity” appeared very shortly 
after Chateaubriand’s return to France. The eloquence of the 
latter work, and the moral courage of the writer, who thus dared, 
in the midst of desecrated altars, to render a glowing tribute to 
despised religion, did not escape the quick and ever-watchful eye 
of Napoleon, then First Consul. Under his encouragement, the 
book became popular, and Chateaubriand a Bonapartist. 

While the clergy were warmly commending the work, Napoleon 
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offered its author the post of Secretary of Legation in the embas.- 
sy to the Pope of Rome. As the Consul had at this time some 
little affairs to arrange, which depended on the good nature of the 
pontiff, it was not bad policy to send among other members of his 
legation, the young “ defender of the faith.” After a first impulse 
to decline had been overcome by a reference to the example of 
Romish prelates, who had accepted similar stations, Chateaubriand 
joined the embassy of Cardinal Fesch. The tortuous policy of 
Napoleon, which he was obliged to see through, and might not 
either approve or betray, soon brought him back to Paris, 

Having before his departure for Rome, been connected with 
the Mercure and Journal des Debats (a paper still flourishing,) he 
resumed his contributions to the Mercury, which had now passed 
into his hands as its proprietor. Struck with the moderation of 
Napoleon, and yielding to the influence which the latter well knew 
how and ardently desired to exercise over so free and independent 
@ spirit as Chateaubriand’s, our hero was soon after prevailed upon 
to accept the post of “ Minister of France to the Valois.” But 
when the bold designs of Napoleon upon supremacy were un- 
masked by the horrible assassination of the Duke of Enghien, 
Chateaubriand resigned, the moment it was announced. Scorning 
to flee, he awaited the outburst of imperial vengeance, but the 
outburst did not come. The Emperor was more anxious than the 
Consul to win over to his interest the lofty character of Chateau- 
briand. No offers of place, however, could find their object weak 
enough to yield to their temptations. Napoleon was cha 
grined. 

To escape the petty inquisitions of police, he determined to de- 
fer no longer his projected visit to the East. He had in the “ Mar. 
tyrs,” given the literary fruits of his researches in Rome, but his 
“Oriental Tour,” far exceeded that in picturesque description, 
and in the fire and nerve of enthusiasm. Jerusalem was the Mecca 
of the French pilgrim. He visited that Sepulchre which, “ alone 
of all graves, will have no dust to give up at the Last Day.” 

In 1811, he was appointed by Napoleon to the Academic Chair 
of the Institute, to fill a vacancy caused by the death of Chenier, 
It was customary for the successor to signalize his inauguration 
by a eulogy of his predecessor; but Chenier was one of the 
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regicides of Louis XVI, and his address, on being submitted to 
the censors, and by them confidentially shown to Napoleon, was 


interdicted, and Chateaubriand was banished from Paris.* 


TRAVELING EPISTLE. 


w————, July 11th, 1848. 
Dear Dox: ; 

Never, I believe, have you been a sojourner in this 
village ; but that is your loss, not mine. Every summer, I make it my 
valley of Arcadia, retreating hither to escape the blistering suns of the 
canine days, and to imbrown myself in the pleasant pursuit of wood- 
sports : perhaps, in part, to bask in smiles which, unlike the poet’s cup 
of tea, ‘‘ cheer and inebriate.” I call it Arcadia, mainly on account of 
the exceeding fairness of the Phyllises and Amaryllises who inhabit it : 


“Fair gracious maids, with tender eyes, 
Whose hue is ocean’s or the sky’s,— 
With glossy hair of dark or brown, 
And velvet cheeks, whose tinted down 
Vies bravely with the rosy red, 

That o’er their perfumed lips is shed.” 


It is also Arcadia-like, inasmuch as, like that ancient valley, it blooms 
amid an amphitheatre of hills, on the most rugged and loftiest of which 
ice is found, even amid the heats of midsummer. A Sabbath-day’s 
journey—I do not mean a journey taken on Sunday—will carry you to 
the “ Natural Ice-House” at any time. I was there but yesterday, 





* The unexpected length of the article excludes the concluding passages from this number, 
and the writer furnishes in their place the following epitome : 

“ Afier Napoleon’s banishment to Elba, Chateaubriand wrote “ Bonaparte and the Bour- 
bons.” In consequence of this on Napoleon’s return, he took refuge in Ghent. When 
Louis XVIII was permanently restored, Chateaubriand was created a Viscount and Peer of 
France. He was afterwards Minister to Berlin, Embassador to London, and to the Co: 
of Verona, and Minister to Rome. His pamphlet on the Freedom of the Press, offensive to 

alty, is well known. In 1829, L’Avocat and LeFevre, publishers, gave him about 

$1 for the copy-right of his complete works, which were accordingly published. 
ler the Revolution of July, being a partisan of the Duke of Bordeaux, he refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to Louis Philippe, and gave up his peerage. Ever since, he has devo- 
ted himself to literature. He translated Milton’s Paradise Lost into French prose, wrote hig 
t essay on English Literature, and compiled his ‘‘ Memoirs from the Grave,” which 
are personal reminiscence of one w!io has seen the three most eventful eras of French his- 
tory, and which are expected to be a treasure akin to that anticipated from the publication of 

the Diary of John Quincy Adams 

Chateaubriand’s funeral was not extravagant or imposing ; but was attended by many of 

the most distinguished literati and statesmen of France. 
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took a chill-bath, and was glad enough to find my way to sunshine 
again. 

If you only spin through this place in a rail-car, you will conclude 
that a man who owned a dozen acres of its soil, would be a proper can- 
didate for the poor-house, and that the more he owned the poorer he 
would be. I doubt whether a square foot of it would breed a blade of 
grass in several summers. That part of the township seems to have 


been providentially designed for railroad sleepers, and for “ nothing 
else.” 





On driving into the centre of the town, you will find the whole aspect 
of things changed. One street cleaves as clean a carpet of verdure as 
you ever saw, and a delightful “ contiguity of shade” will stir at once 
all the love of rurality you have in you. The neat white houses—uni- 
formly neat and white—which meet your eye everywhere, are signs of 
thrift and comfort; while a wooden church, gothicized, and sprinkled 
with sand in imitation of some unknown variety of stone, and another, 
with a steeple that rises ambitiously for a short distance, but was pre- 
maturely tapered off into a spire, on account of the giving out of the 
ecclesiastical treasury,—will convince you of the taste in art of the 
people. 

Here, too, is the finest country-seat in the State, so far as elegance 
of situation and natural advantages go. It extends down a westward 
slope for about a furlong, lying in terraces, and profusely stored with 
flowers and fruit. Without leaving the manor, I have this day been 
wet with the sprays of fountains, have culled water lilies, baited sdme 
half-domesticated trout, lain down in arbors, smoked in a log cabin of 
cedar, swung between two trees in a Mexican hammock, mounted gar- 
den towers, bathed in a luxurious bagnio, plucked the princely blossoms 
of the magnolia, wandered through orchards, flower-gardens, melon 
yards and corn-fields: in short, have amused myself with a variety of 
most agreeable rural pleasures. The walks, with their margin of turf 
enclosing borders of flowers, lead you among all sorts of vegetable 
beauty, skirting areas covered with fruit trees of the best and rarest 
kinds; now bringing you to the banks of a fish-pond, now under a long 
bower of grape-vines, now under arches of Madeira ivies and creepers, 
now to a garden house, now by the side of a delicate jet of water falling 
into a stone basin. And all this spectacle of beauty has been wrought 
under the hands of a single person, whose ambition has been to make 
home as enchanting a spot as possible, and to add to that natural impulse 
which makes even bleakness and rudeness sacred under the name of 
home, the attractions of all that can appeal to a cultivated taste, or@ 
genial fancy. Moreover, it is free to all the world, and, by daylight 
and moonlight, strangers thread its walks, penetrating its many arboré. 
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trailing dresses over the Jong grass of the orchards, and perhaps making 
their way to the neat little cemetery, which lies at the foot of all, in 
which two fountains are perpetually throwing up their silver showers, 
to keep fresh and bright the memorials of enduring affection. 

Human nature exhibits some strange developments here. If “all 
the world ’s a stage,” a “strong bill” in the line of farce might be pro- 
cured here. The village seems to bring forth strange and odd char- 
acters, as if the “ prentice hand” of nature was rather freakish when 
she wrought humanity for this region. And what is better—as is gen- 
erally the case in villages—every body knows every body else’s pecu- 
liarities and eccentricities. For instance, there is the “ Dominie,” 
whom you could pick out of a thousand, as the Boniface of a jolly 
country hotel. His whole face is expressive of the fact, that he has 
taken almost every thing but—the pledge. Those red filmy streaks 
across his face were “never made by drinking cold water.” His nose, 
I may be permitted to say, is a paragon of a nose for ataverner. It 
may be in hue what Bardolph’s was, but Bardolph’s was no match for it 
in size. It indicates that its owner, like Dr. Monoculus, is not afraid to 
take his own medicine, so long as the recipe prescribes “ best Cognac 
Brandy, warm, with.” Not only is it a sizeable and conspicuous mem- 
ber, naturally, but it is swollen almost to bursting, with the rich concen- 
trated essence of smashers and cock-tails innumerable. Alcohol could 
not do more for a nose, than it has done for the Dominie’s. 

Then there are the “Mates,” a pair, who, having arrived at that 
age when matrimony is purely a question of boiling kettles and chopping 
wood, have mutually agreed to love, honor, obey and support each other, 
without the trouble of announcing anything of the kind before hand, in 
the presence of a gentleman in a white surplice, and with a prayer-book 
inhishand. Abelard and Eloise were not more faithful or recluse than 
they. 

John, too, has a little of the aroma of oddity about him. He is con- 
stitutionally a heathen, and is morally impenetrable as a crocodile or 
rhinoceros can be physically. He is a trapper by trade, although he 
does some useful work in his leisure hours. He knows the subterrane- 
ous whereabouts of every fox, coon, rabbit, wood-chuck, and (I think 
likely) mole and muskrat within the township. On Sundays, his favorite 
amusement is to climb a tree in the vicinity of some animal’s burrow, 
and watch for its tenant, until the latter starts out to gather his Sunday 
manna. I believe, he keeps an account of all the litters, both in esse 
and in futuro, of all the class of mammalia, called Rodentia, that inhabit 
the woods of When a fox-hunt is “on the carpet,”—rather a 





strange place for one, but such are the incongruities which grow into 
language—John is invaluable, and a fox-hunt is no uncommon occurrence 
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during the cold months in these parts. Although we have a full pack of 
well-trained fox-hounds, “ boarding ’round”’ among the villagers, (few 
are rich enough to own more than one of the animals,) John’s scent is 
considered quite equal to that of the best of the dogs. 

Our amusements of this kind are not exactly after the models of an 
English squire’s. We manage to yell “tally-to” sometimes, with an 
air of verdant enthusiasm, and can very often, about night-fall, after a 
hard day’s chase, say “ stole away ”’—from the bottom of our hearts, 
But we do not wear scarlet jackets or sporting caps, or carry long whips 
or even ride full-blooded “ hunters.” We always give chase on foot, 
with guns loaded fearfully with duck-shot, the recoil of which we 
expect to lay us up for a fortnight, if we are so lucky as to get a chance 
to snap the trigger at Reynard. If we are not so lucky, we prudently 
draw the charge. However, with all its technical deficiencies, our 
fox-hunting is most cheery sport on the hale October mornings, with- 
out the perils of steeple-chases, or the trouble of laming our country 
cobs in teaching them to skin their knees against rail-fences. 

Another amusement, in which we occasionally indulge, is the pic- 
nic. And here allow me to say, that few people in the world know 
how to enjoy a pic-nic. The fuss and flurry of some, the starched 
propriety of others, not seldom make these out-door soire’s any thing 
but delectable. But with a choice party, in dashing spirits and utterly 
forgetful of ceremony, dressed in linen and dimity, so as to care neither 
for the stains of grass nor the casualty of showers, talking loud and 
laughing louder, a pic-nic is an ambrosial scene. Imagine me, for in- 
stance, starting off at nine o’clock on one of the sunniest and breeziest 
days of July, with a precious cargo of eight fair ladies in my vehicle, 
and whipping up an indefatigable horse. Imagine that vehicle to bea 
sort of farm-yard mnibus, with no springs but the axle-trees, no seats 
but loose unplaned boards hurriedly provided for the nonce, and no 
cover at all. Imagine the horse to be one of those steeds, which seem 
to be the peculiar developments of country diet, with their flesh all 
aggregated just under their centre of gravity, as if it had slipped off 
from their ribs, haunches and shoulders, to add to the vast convexity 
below. Now observe the contents of the vehicle ; at a bird’s eye view 
a mass of sun-bonnets, sun-shades and muslin. But look under those 
bonnets, and find there the swimming blue eyes of C . and the 
firm, hearty smile of her ripe lips. The curls you need not look for; 
they have straggled far below the cape of her bonnet, and lie in black 
masses upon her breast and shoulders. You own she is a fair, fair girl; 
I read that in your eloquent look. Then there is E———; did you 
ever see a mouth more tempting, or that parted more sweetly over aset 
of white and even teeth ; or a round, pleasant face, more strongly indie 
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ative of all the delicate self-possession of a true woman. Her flushing 
cheek shows how quickly and keenly she enjoys. You see also one, 
noted for the cheery ring of her laugh, another for her nascent skill in 
domestic affairs, another for unfailing spirits, another for her quiet way 
of making and enjoying fun. You note, too—you need not deny it— 
R——’s large, dark, amiable eyes, so deeply brown you might call 
them black, did not so soft and variable a light stream through them. 
Ah! could you but hear her sing, you surely would love her voice well 
by day-light, or yet more when harmonized to the silence of the night. 
C——, too, adds a beautiful alto, but, confound it, she requires teaz- 
ing for ‘a long hour by Shrewsbury clock,” before she will begin to 
charm you with it. 


Now, we are in motion. Selecting carefully the roughest parts of 
the road, we make our way amid laughter and screams innumerable ; 
for we actually give “an accompaniment on the bones,” as the Ethi_ 
opians say, to the creaking of the wheels and the clatter of the waggon. 
E——— and I are engaged in exchanging impertinences, and the rest 
in canvassing the chances of an overturn or a break-down. There—it 
is just as I expected—what is a pic-nic without a “ scrape” of some 
kind? The horse has broken the hames, and stands several feet 
from the whipple-tree, with the major part of the harness occupying 
the disputed territory between. We sit and broil in the sun, in the 
midst of a sandy road, until a cavalier rides away on horseback to pro- 
cure arope. The harness is soon patched up, and off we go at a gallop, 
W reading a letter on horse-back at our side, which the more 
sentimental ladies call a love epistle, and the saucier ones, a “ dun.” 





Reaching at last the vicinity of the woods, we unship the fair cargo, 
and, after a reasonably long debate whether the bars of the fences shalj 
be taken down, or whether the ladies shall walk over them upon a rail] 
placed obliquely against the fence, the latter recommendation, being 
strenuously pressed by the gentlemen, prevails. Soon, the beautiful 
spot, selected for our afternoon revel, appears before us. On the edge 
of the wood is a beautiful glade, the approach to which is a steep de- 
scent, covered with long grass, and overshaded with oaks. The glade 
is as smooth at the bottom as a floor, and a chattering brook cleaves it 
in twain, lined with the tallest trees and the thickest alders. As the 
gay party rush down to the smooth plain below, C and myself are 





so pleased with the sight, that we sink down on the side of the descent 
and watch them, as with all the hurry and preparation of a gipsy camp, 
the laughing girls and busy youth spread the cloth and begin to empty 
the baskets, under which the masculine part of the troop had been per- 
spiring for several minutes. The delightful breeze seemed to touch the 
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very fibres of life ‘pleasantly, and not even the profusion of varieties of 
cake, or the first apple-pies of the season, or the sandwiches lure me 
from the spot on which I have spread myself. The sights and sounds 
around me are too natural and free not to excite natural and free emo- 
tions within the breast of so sober an old fellow as your correspondent, 
and I am afraid I half told C how much I admired her. But 
grey-headed gallants are never noticed, even if they grow tender and 
impassioned. 

But gastronomy has its corresponding emotions in the human breast, 
and we at last leave sentiment for the senses. I was vainly endeavoring 
to touch the bottom of a plate, piled up with cold delicacies: for my 
lady comrades, concluding from the rotundity of my visage, that I was 
addicted to the habit of eating, amused themselves infinitely by over- 
loading my piece of china. In short, swallow as much as I would, my 
plate was as unfailing as the widow’s cruise, and, when my appetite 
flagged from exhaustion, a portentous mass still rose before me. The 
manes of sandwitches and biscuits were lying around me, and the 
guests were regaling themselves with conversation instead of edibles» 
while I was hopelessly struggling to do justice,—for I am a Brutus in 
doing justice to dainty articles of food,—to the substantial part of the pic- 
nic, amid broadsides of the most impudent comments and the most offi- 
cious offers to replenish my stock on hand. What fair game is an old 
bachelor among a band of light-hearted girls! 

Afterwards, I resumed my romantic humor, quarreled with E———, 
discussing human nature as developed in herself; a favor which she 
had first extended tome. Then, I wandered across the brook with 
R , and took a long, sweet lesson in the study of womankind. 
What I talked, I remember not, or hardly what I thought. I hope she 
does not. 

But I am carrying my epistle too far, friend Dux. I will spend no 
more time in telling you of the swing, and the dance, and the soft and 
silvery duett which rose under the piazza of the ‘‘ Young Bachelors’ 
Hall” of It is enough to know, that the moon had bathed the 
world for hours in her light before we reached our bed-sides and sug- 
gested a hunt for wood-cock on the morrow. Of that anon. 

Yours in good nature, 

















P. S. You are professionally an editor, and no doubt apt to look at 
friendly letters with a business eye at times. But don’t put this in 
print, prithee. 
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